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Think not of those who are 
slain in God's way as dead. 

Nay, they live finding their 
sustenance in the Presence of 
their Lord. 

Al-Quran 
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PREFACE 


ss an effort, begun a year ago to throw light 
ig Quaid-j-Millat Liaquat Ali Khan and his 
sdom Movement with the founder and 
Azam Mohammed Ali Jinnah. Being 
tary of the All-India Muslim 





Begum Liaquat Ali Khan’, 
shown to me by lending 
-Millat and also writing 
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with a strong force of 10,000 men. They camped 


en miles from Nowshera. 


for holy war was in full swing. On the right wing 
mad and Mohammad Yusuf, the left wing was under 
id Yaqub, the rearguard was under Allah Bakhsh. The 
in the night and overpowered the enemies. Sardar 
ly. Seven hundered of his men were killed and about 
ired. On the Muslim side the loss was only 37. 
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tar hills, he made a survey with his telescope and 
u had a huge army. He told Khadi Khan, “You 
the whole of Panjtar is full of cavalry, infantry and 
reluctantly he descended the hills and moved to demolish 
‘Ahmad Beg, who was guarding the wall, apprised 
‘this danger. Saiyyed Ahmad advanced with his cavarly. 
: shot at and killed. Gen. Ventura withdrew his forces. 
and driven back to Lahore. 


of renegades was necessary. Therefore, Maulvi 
handful of men captured the fort of Hund in 1830 

His brother, Amir Khan, sought help from 
but he too was killed at Zaida in the same year. 
s left. He was Sultan Mohammad Khan who 
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Quaid-i-Millat Liaquat Ali Khan with his Begum and sons, Ashraf and Akbar. 
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rated all his army and artillery in Balakot and 
of four miles from a hill. There were two ways 
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» the Faraizi movement gained a great momentum 

mic and political problems faced by the farmers 
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the entire fabric of Bengal society. It replaced the 
the new class of Zamindars who were mostly 
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fering, discontent, economic depression and 
pachment upon religious, social and political 
produce the first national struggle for indepen- 
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denying the fact that the War of Independence of 
dustims of their position, honour and prestige for the 
‘them as the potential danger to their rule. They were 
suspicion and distrust and were victimised and 
excuses. The doors of their future employment 
Offices and the Army were closed and they were 
degradation and repressive treatment. The whole 
luslims was in the melting pot, but fortunately Sir 
N correctly diagnosed and felt the pulse of the nation 
for all their ills. With great determination and 
the first step to bring a political rapprochement 
the ruled, between the British and the Muslims. 


uslims’ position in relation to 1857 War of 
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ion is of far-reaching significance as the 
accepting the demand of the Muslims for the 
Haid the foundation of the two-nation theory and 
© Resolution of March 23, 1940, was its logical 


which waited upon the Viceroy was composed 
drawn from every province of the Indo-Pakistan 
§ fairly representative of Muslims. Their names 
« Omar Hayat Khan, Mian Mohammad Shafi and 
from Patiala State, Col. Abdul Majid Khan, 
} Bengal, K.B. Syed Nawab Ali Chowdhry, 
Abdul Rahim and K.B. Mirza Shujaat Ali 
Imam and Nawab Sarfraz Husain Khan; 

i of Kakori, Syed Nabiullah, Syed Abdul 
Sahabzada Aftab Ahmad Khan and 
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and remarked, “The Minto-Morley Reforms 
Had it not been for separate electorates then 
have settled our differences by now”. ' 


turning point in the history of the Muslims in 
tinent. The partition of Bengal in 1905 and 
the first political shock of the century when, 
es and undertakings King George V in person 
ion Durbar held at Delhi on December 12, 
tion of the Muslim world also looked 
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3s Committee and the Muslim League met in 
ber and again at Lucknow in December 1916, and 
detailed scheme of reform as a definite step towards 
The Congress-League scheme was the result of 
ions by both sides. The Muslims won a unique 
e Congress, of its own free will and without any reser- 
fate electorates and made them the pivot of the 
'did the Congress accept separate Muslim representa- 
1 ly existed but also agreed to its introduction in 
Provinces where it had not existed hitherto. 
agreement was that the Muslims and the Hindus 
¢ in provinces where they formed minorities. The 
@ quarter of the seats to which they would 
basis of their population in Bengal. In 
der one-tenth of their seats. In return they 
in the United Provinces though they cons- 
the population. In Madras, where they 
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| possible the United Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar 
tirma (1923) and the Frontier Province (1932) 
ernors and Councils. 


end of ten years a commission should be appoint- 
acting of the system and to advise as to whether 
© for a complete responsible government in any 
or whether some subjects now “reserved” should 


had begun to preach his cult of non- 
exercised such a tremendous influence 


session of 1920 adopted Gandhi's 
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be safeguards for the protection and promotion 
ion, language, religion, personal laws, and Muslim 


+ kind of “weightage” was conceded to the Hindu 
}and other predominantly Muslim Provinces. 


‘significant result of the hollowness of the Congress 
Was that Mohammad Ali Jinnah, the avowed 
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|in removing. It was fear that had made 320 
lave of of a hundred thousand Englishmen. That 


4 is the truest measure of our success. 


‘could do nothing. A fearless nation can do 
bloodshed, if it is like us,a nation of 320 


opened the eyes of the Muslims to the 
stabbed them in the back. The 
uslims of their right cause and ex- 
tactics. They fully realised the selfish 


holicity and liberalism of the Ali 
to lemolish the barriers of Hindu- 
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gue in April 1934 to accept the Award so far 
tis agreed upon by the various communities 
future constitution for India as would be 


victory in February 1934, when the Report 
tary Committee on the Indian Constitutional 
id in the Central Assembly. He moved an amend- 
the Assembly accept the Communal Award 
‘Was agreed upon by the various communities ; 
Government was unacceptable unless its 
» removed, and the Federal Scheme was 
‘amendment was carried in the teeth of 
y, then the largest party in the Assembly. 
Teader, it was Jinnah who foresaw the 
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ary of State was Tetained with a number of advisers, 
| Council. * 


critical of the Act of 1935 for it contained provisions 
Which the Muslims were resolved never to concede, 


YES JINNAH TO RETURN 


‘Round Table Conference Jinnah retired from 
Settled down to practise law before the Privy 


d move him from the security of his home 
bsence Muslim Politics in India reached 
leader to'steer the ship in the stormy 
; in 1933 Liaquat Ali Khan, who 
I Calcutta Conference in 1928, came to 
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y Board and empowered Jinnah as its President 
Boards. Jinnah undertook an extensive tour, 
hs to return League candidates in the forthcoming 
Hing the organisational and financial difficulties 
Success at the polls was remarkable. 


on the other hand, carried almost the entire 
won a clear majority in all the Provinces. It, 
"s offer of coalition Ministries. It was at this 
Waharlal Nehru declared that there were only 
itry—the British Government and the Congress. 
m, Jinnah retorted that there was also a third party, 


ofthe League in 1937, under Jinnah’s 
from Dominion Status to Full Indepen- 
of free democratic states. This session 
of the Muslim struggle for separate 
in the Punjab and Bengal joined 
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ch non-Leaguers and some Ulema thought was an 
formed into a reality, What a great change! 
! What a great revolution ! The two different 
ideologies, religion, morals, codes of conduct, 
wed into diverse channels. Thus a new map had 


ck the treasure houses of Indo-Pakistan history, 
such a magnetic personality, His indefatigable 
ches cast sucha spell on the nation and made 
and conscious of their own cause and 
ld march”, as Beverly Nichols writes, “to the 
front, to the rear at his bidding, and at nobody 
| realise that they are nota minority but a 


eld 

Iqbal defines the conception of a true 
jen who by Divine gift or experience, 
rit and destiny of Islam, along with 
of modern history. Such men 
but they are God’s gift and 
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of human action. | 
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than a duty, yet a duy 
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of Liaquat’s work from the early stage of the 
In 1938 at Patna Jinnah remarked that Liaquat 
that the Musalmans of India possessed and he 
to work with him with the greatest pleasure and 
on December 26, 1943 at the Karachi session of 
said, that Liaquat Ali Khan was my right hand, 
Breat burden and worked day and night, and though 
is a thorough proletarian. 


Mohtarama Fatima Jinnah and Liaquat Ali 
of his. estate and continued to hold this 


the British that then 
an irrefutable case for , 
ding India into Muslim a 
to two different Teligioy, 
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two different Civilization, 
and conceptions. Their 
is quite clear that Hindy; 
if sources of history 
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other and, likewise, thei, 
ler two such nation 
ity and the other as, 
final destruction of any 
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definition of a nation, 
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ty areas of the Punjab, North-West Frontier, 
the West and Bengal in the East, 


. * 3) 4 
0 | id now become the permanent President of the 
®, gave up his legal practice and devoted him- 
8. The achievement of Pakistan now became 
aim of his life. He had first to deal with Muslim 
called Nationalist Muslims who were opposed to 
werful advocacy and the strong organisation he 
> ranks of the Nationalist Muslims were rapidly 
nent Muslim Congressmen joined the Muslim 


i addressing the Bazm-i-Shibli in the 
orthern part of India consists of an 


f Muslims, and it will be kept Muslim. 
he said, but it would be made a Muslim 


| be possible only if the Muslims shook 
las and became independent of 
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> of hope was waved” by Sir Stafford Cripps, 
with his Mission in March, 1942 but success 
his Mission failed. It failed, breaking itself 


opinion by now had consolidated itself formidably 
hip of M. A, Jinnah, the Quaid-i-Azam. 


t hat their opposition to it would be broken only 
‘they said, “Death or Freedom,” that was what 


; said, “I think [am echoing your 
“Muslims feel’ deeply disappointed that 
N nation has not been expressly 


satisfied unless the right of national 
gnised, ‘I trust that in order to 
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India. 
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h’s Feaction was quick. He contested the Congress 
h Cabinet upheld his contentions, The Cabinet 
Scrapped. Instead, the British Government declared 
transfer power to Indian hands, to a Central Govern- 

| areas to existing Provincial Governments, as it might 
late not later than June 1948. It sent Lord Louis 
‘Lord Wavell as Viceroy to give effect to this 

a series of discussions Mountbatten announced 
1947. This Plan was discussed on June 2 with the 

nd Congress leaders including Jawaharlal Nehru, 

ya Kriplani, Mohammad Ali Jinnah, Liaquat Ali 

and Baldev Singh and was accepted by them. 

ion of India, subject to the wishes of the people 

§ being ascertained. Their verdict was given 


Azam redeemed his pledge and 
. He took over the reins of the 
bee) nt) ame i 





g State till his deat, 


paid glowing tribute, 
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many people he was a symbo) 
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of aristocratic type ang 
any sort of speculative 


Lawyer in the Muslim 
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IS India, or to apply to India the principles 
Sentiments, is unwittingly to prepare her 


; partition + he even demanded and defined the 
Consolidated Muslim State” which he believed, 


He ‘fact that the impelling forces behind 
¢ religious, cultural and political. What this 
expressed: by the architect of Pakistan, 
/ Jinnah on October 11, 1947, “The 
‘we have been striving for the last 
an established fact today, but the 
‘means to an end and not the end 
dh 4 State in which we could 
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ment of Pakistan s 
al values with | 
dhi on Septembe, j % 

this ideal. “We are a na,, 
nation with our Ow 
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, history and traditions 
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us democracy. [t hay 
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Islamic Socialism, 
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ten years, had I not felt it our sacred duty 
ist secure for them better living conditions. It 
to make the rich richer, but this does not 
uproot things. Wecan quite consistently give 


Quaid-i-Millat Liaquat Ali Khan described 
n to American audience. 


sometimes asked is : What is the ideology of 

try and tell you this in a few very simple but 

Muslims believe in God and His supreme 

: in fundamental human rights, including the 

p and the right of people to be governed by 
entatives. 


citizenship for all, whether Muslim or non- 
ity, equality before law. We believe that 
has the right to the fruit of his or her 


© amongst us, whether in 
‘have a moral responsibility 
hese principles we call 
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from Radio Pakistan, Karachi, on October 17, 
ohammad, Governor-General of Pakistan, said : 


an irreparable loss and no words of mine can 


insupportable because it was my privilege 
Fei, friendship. 


think that within four years of its existence 
lost its great founder, Quaid-i-Azam 
‘then its great architect, Liaquat Ali Khan. 
occurred at a time when as a nation 
and there were doubts in certain minds 
survive the shock. But it was 
devotion to duty, his cool wisdom 
nations’s steps towards the 
y the spirit of faith, ais and 








us by the 


of number, 





darity and glory of 
ite our lives to the 
ities should be so 


8 which rest upon me, and 


Almighty God and His 
great and enjoins upon 


vs 











The Quaid-i-Millat arriving at the venue of the fateful meeting in Rawalpindi on oct. 16, 1951 
where he was felled by the bullets fired by an assassin before he could complete tho 
word, “Beradaran-i-Millat, As Satamo Alaikurn, 


Liaquat Ali Khan 


‘ble Mr. Mushta, 
i t others by the Hon'ble ; 
svat ete Affairs; Acting Commander-in. 
Lt.-General Mackay; Major-Generaj 


in; ikh Masood Sadiq, President, 

: ‘or-General Hayauddin; Shai i 
ee a ial Committee; Shaikh acento ord lesa 
indi i c; Mr. Mustafa Shah Khalid Gilani, Ni..A.; 
Rawalpindi Muslim Leagui ALAS Sandar Amir Azam, M.C.A., and 


Shaikh Manzoorul Hasan, 
other local M.L.A’s and Muslim League leaders; Mr. Inamur Rahim, 
Commissioner of Rawalpindi; Malik Wazir Ali, Financial Adviser to the 


Ministry of Defence in Rawalpindi, Mr. Haque, Deputy Secretary, 
Ministry of Defence; representatives of newspapers etc. After this people 
surrounded him and he had a word of cheer for every one. There was 


a cheerful, happy atmosphere, 


RPAF, and was Fee! 
Ahmad Gurmani, Minister fo ; 
Chief, General Nasir Ali Khan; 


On reaching the Circuit House I was asked to call Ismail, the 
tailor who had made two suits for him. He suggested some alterations 
as the fitting was not to his liking. He was closetted with the Minister 
for Kashmir Affairs in the Drawing Room and I went to my office where 
some people were waiting forme. I returned to the Prime Minister's 
room at 1.30 p.m. and found him sitting alone. I requested him to take 
his lunch and have a little rest. 


At about 3 p.m. the sound of the Prime Minister’s characteristic 
coughing came from his bathroom which was adjacent to mine and thus 
a that he was already up and dressing, I hastily put on my 
“ es and went to the Drawing Room, where I found Mr. Inamur 
er gt ee of Rawalpindi, Sitting, It was then just 

.m. and a minute later the Prime Minist se 
= a for the fateful meeting. He was ane mie at 

nda sae ” 
= ae Pines eek __ [protested that he should have 
Smilingly that the Commissioner had 


said that th 
this was pea ltios rine s the meeting at 3.30 p.m. I suggested that 
about the weather ed pre down and talked generally enquiring 
: itoes ete, 
‘ Was returning f; . oes etc., and when the Governor- 
inauspicious Secnoatat ar cee _ nt at 3.47 p.m, the 
came, ¢ Commissioner sat in 
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the back seat with the Prime Minister and I went to occupy the front 
seat, but hardly had I opened the door than he said, ‘‘Come along and 
sit here with me", Isat down between the two. The car started and 
the Prime Minister lighted the first and the last cigarette. On the way 
we saw many people going to the meeting place, and I remarked that 
there would probably be the usual large crowd this evening as always 
when he was to speak anywhere. Before alighting from the car, the 
Prime Minister, who was a chain smoker, alas extinguished his last 
cigarette with his own hand. 


At the gate Mr. Hardy, Deputy Commissioner, Rawalpindi ; 
Mr. Mohammad Umar, President, Rawalpindi Muslim League; Shaikh 
Masood Sadiq, President, Rawalpindi Municipal Committee; 
Mr. Gilani, M.L.A.; Sardar Amir Azam, M.C.A; Shaikh Manzoorul 
Hasan, M.L.A., and others received and garlanded him. He walked 
between two rows of the Muslim League National Guards under a 
canopy of swords and spears. People cheered him and raised slogans 
of “Quaid-i-Millat Liaquat Ali Khan Zindabad”, ‘“Quaid-i-Azam 
Zindabad”, “Pakistan Zindabad”, The bridegroom of the nation sat 
down in a big chair on the dais with garlands round his neck. Some 
insolent gold and silver threads of the garlands were again and again 
kissing his left cheek. I could not tolerate this. I got up and chastised 
them by putting them aside. Maulvi Arifullah Sahib came on the 
dais and recited some verses from the Holy Quran. The Chairman 
of the Municipal Committee of Rawalpindi read and presented the civic 
address. Mr. Mohammad Umar, President of the City Muslim League, 
welcomed him on behalf of the citizens of Rawalpindi and assured him 
that for the integrity and defence of Pakistan and the attainment of 
independence of Kashmier, every possible sacrifice would be made. 
Then he requested the Prime Minister to address the audience. 


I was sitting as usual behind his chair onthe carpet. The only 
mainstay of the aspirations and hopes of Pakistan, the protector and 
the saviour of the poor and refugees, the harbinger of peace, the 
accredited hero of eight crores of Muslims, the right-hand man and 
Successor of Quaid-i-Azam and the embodiment of unity, faith, 
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inati roceeded with dignity and solemnity 
ia ian a hundred thousand people shouteg 
i istan. The eyes of the entire 
i i d the prosperity of Pakistan, 

for his sae onthe face of their dear and popular leader, 
ge opened. The cheering words of ‘Baradaran-e-Millat had 
dl fee their ears when two shots in quick succession were fired, 
on ed [ rushed to help him. I tried to hold him. His 


oment he reeli ied t 
epee had solved the most difficult and intricate problems of 


Pakistan touched my chest. He recited the ““Kalma” La-ilha-illullah- 
Mohomedur-Rasul-ullah (There is no god but Allah and Muhammad 
is his Prophet) in a very composed and loud voice. He recited the 
sacred “Kalma” again, The recitation of Kalma, his fortitude, cool- 
headedness and dignity miraculously saved me from utter breakdown, 
I gathered my senses and presence of mind. I sat down on the dais, 
unmindful of all dangers, with my arms round his big warm body, with 
his bare head in my lap, trying to make him as comfortable as was 
humanly possible. He layin my arms as if he was inacradle. He 
opened his big eyes—eyes which used to see very far and which used to 
penetrate in the depth of hearts—looked towards me and endearingly 
said, “Mujhe Goli Lag gai hai” (I have been shot). To cheer him up 
I said, “Sir, what are you saying”: My sentence had hardly finished 
when he said in a faint but clear voice, “Pakistan ki khuda Hifazat kare” 
(God protect Pakistan). 


discipline and det 
towards the microphone. 


These were the last words of that great Martyr. I opened the 
buttons of his Sherwani and poured some water in his mouth. He could 
sip a little but the remaining water flowed down on both sides of the 


mouth, I sai nig i 
ect said to myself “‘Alas, the bright star of Pakistan has set 


m ep ay neither any sign of distortion or perturbation on his 
» nor was he breathing unusually fast. His lips never quivered, 


with the same serenity and A 
of his life. In fact, y and composure which were the characteristics 


he faced death with 
o, the hopes of millions of Pakistanis faite oh yas. ge saeeriat 
¥ the extinguishing of this lamp, j he p.m. at eee 
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The Quaid-i-Millat listening to the address of welcome minutes before he was assassinated 
in Rawalpindi on October 16, 1951. 


The Last Day with the Prime Minister 


became orphans and Begum Liaquat Ali Khana 


of Pakistan and in bringing di 
himself. 


It is ironical that ini 
ee lentince ™ Defence Minister of Pakistan had no 
vo pocket, On the contrary, he always carried 

miniature copy of the Holy Quran in the upper left pocket of hi : 
I was terribly shocked to hear that there had been asu noes 

2 gezestion by one 
or two persons, woefully ignorant of and completely out of touch with 
the Quaid-i-Millat’s habits and character that he was in eG ; f 
steel shirt. Nothing, could be more false, and so utterly contrary : 
everything the Quaid-i-Millat ever thought, said or practised. It isa 
common knowledge that he quite literally scorned measures for his 
personal safety, and never at any time or under any circumstances made 
any effort to safeguard himself. He had great belief in the Omnipotence 
and Omnipresence of the Creator. He always used to say that no 
earthly power could save him from death and when that was ordained 
by Allah, its time could not be delayed by even the fraction of a second. 


Who can forget the memorable speech which he delivered on 

August, 14, 1951, in Jehangir Park at Karachi. There he said, “I have 

neither wealth nor property, and I am glad, for these things weaken 

| faith. Ihave only my life, which I have dedicated long ago to my 

people and my country and when the need arises, I assure you, I will 

| not lag behind others to shed my blood for Pakistan”. He has literally 

proved what he said, for he was in fact the first to make a gift of his 
precious life and sacred blood to his people and his country. 


He came to Pakistan a refugee, lived and served it a refugee, and 

died for it a refugee, without house, land, property oF money and above 

| all, with no regrets whatsoever for the enormous sacrifies, material and 

| otherwise, that he was making in the service of his people. For him : 
| Was never a question of what or how much he did not have, oF shou 

have, but of what or how much every one of his people did not have or 
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‘ ie excl of property becams 
aie’ fis si ade ppamprrer ke 8 oo to leave for his 
SE eae he had never acquired anything anyWherg 
bi coming to Pakistan, and when friends and well-wishers urged on 
him the necessity and desirability of agreeing to ereanee arrangements 
for his property left behind in India, his answer was Yes, my frieng 
but only when every Muslim refugee has had Me just share and NOT 
before. Liaquat’s name must be LAST on the list’. This was no easy 
decision or idle talk, for Quaid-i-Millat Liaquat Ali Khan served the 
nation selflessly, generously and wholeheartedly for the first three years 
of a difficult and onerous Prime Ministership, solely on the meagre and 
greatly reduced salary that he drew (a salary thus reduced at his own 
personal insistence), for it was not till September, 1950 that he was 
prevailed upon and forced by dire necessity to accept the privileges and 
allowances of his office. Few will even know or realise the personal 
sacrifices which have now broadened out into the supreme sacrifice of 
life itself, 


Lucky is Quaid-i-Millat Liaquat Ali Khan, who on the 13th 
Muharram got his place reserved in the company of Hazrat Imam 
Husain and other martyrs of Karbala. Never will his martyrdom and 
selfless devotion be obliterated from the hearts of not only the people 
of Pakistan but of Peace-loving people all over the world. God has 
forbidden us to say such People as ‘dead’. Quaid-i-Millat is alive and 
will continue to live in glory till eternity, 


Nawab Siddig Ali Khan 


AN UNTIRING WORKER 


under the leadership of our beloved id-i- : 

Working Committee and the eins “ Kole or ie hie : ra 
Muslim League; in the Interim Government of the viadividel ai 
the Partition Committee; in the Pakistan Central Cabinet; and in a f 
other committees, sub-committees, conferences and delegations, nthe 
manner in Which he used to successfully tackle intricate Mastiictie 
and other problems showed the great administrative ability and Political 
insight which he possessed. He was a born administrator. 


The people's Budget which he presented to the Indian Legislative 
Assembly in March, 1947, was a pleasant surprise even for his friends, 
because such a remarkable achievement could not be expected from one 
who had no previous experience of dealing with the technical and 
financial problems. This Budget, which was universally acclaimed, 
revealed his great qualities of practical statesmanship. 

Those who were much closer to him than myself would testify 
to the fact that the Quaid-i-Millat was an untiring worker. He would 
attend to his duties very early in the morning and continue working till 

very late in the night. Late dinners and very late lunches had become 
2 normal feature of his life. Neither the persistent advice of his doctor, 
nor the constant reminders of his wife or his hosts, were of any th 
This habit told very badly on his health. But devotion to duty ma 
him ignore all other considerations. hes 
i rom us in the fateful 

When our beloved Quaid-Azam dep ee ie with a critical 

year of 1948 and the infant State of Pakistan 
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oP hi our great leader, who acted a, 
situation, it was this chief Lorene was to see that as a resy}; 
her guardian: he pea by the severe blow the nation was no, 
pb Coy ‘etiiiol! His call to the nation was responded to 
overtaken ie r vd those who expected Pakistan would not be able to 
—— : B os t tragedy, were miserably disappointed. The 
Quaid-i-Millat had a great gift of remaining calm and cool in the face 
of great calamities, The sudden death of the re ie closely 
followed by India’s attack on the state of Hyderabad Deccan spread 
gloom and despondency over the country. It was the towering Personality 
of Liaquat Ali Khan that steadied the people. He stood like a 
rock, calm and cool in the surrounding turmoil. This remarkable 
quality of his averted many crises. I need not give instances in support 
of this, but those who worked with him know how greatly the country 
benefited by it. 

As a parliamentarian, it is no exaggeration to say that he stood 
unsurpassed amongst his contemporaries, It was a treat to listen to his 
dignified pronouncements and beautiful utterances on the floor of the 
House, 


Liaquat Ali Khan firmly believed in the great mission which 
Pakistan has to perform. He worked for the solidarity of the Muslim 
world and establishment of amity and peace in the international sphere. 
Peace with justice was the keystone of his policy. He stuck to it even 
at the cost of being misunderstood in certain quarters, 


¥ He had a charming Personality which did not leave even his 
pied acid uninfluenced. Loyalty was one of the chief traits 
'S character, He was loyal to his country, loyal to hi 
to his colleagues and loyal to his friends, Ris CAS SE tend lone 
It was due to his qualities of head 
: and heart that withi rt 
ke peo one of the foremost world figures, ieee wa 
great leader me os wate ee yon world So 
arge of a t 
Peace, He lived an honourable life and oe oe aes pnt 


Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar 
11 


ee 


LIAQUAT AS | KNEW HIM 


The news of Liaquat Ali Khan's death came to us like a bolt from the 
blue. First we learnt about the attempt on his life and the shots fired 
athim. The report also said that his condition was satisfactory. I 
addressed a message to him and another to his wife congratulating him 
on his escape and wishing him a speedy recovery. Before the message 
could be passed on for transmission, there was another telephone call 
from the Washington office of a news agency to tell us that London had 
picked up a Radio Pakistan announcement that Liaquat Ali Khan had 
breathed his last. It was hard to believe. Only a few hours earlier I 
had heard from him. 


I first met Liaquat Ali Khan in 1936 when I was casually 
introduced to him at the Cecil Hotel in Simla. It was, however, only 
after he became General Secretary of the All-India Muslim League that 
I came into contact with him regularly and had increasing opportunities 
of seeing the great qualities with which he was endowed and which 
qualified him for leadership. Our association developed into a cordial 
friendship, which makes Liaquat’s death a great loss to me personally. 


We were comrades and colleagues in the struggle for Pakistan 
and that relationship lasted till the moment of his death. We were 
separated by thousands of miles but we maintained contact through 
correspondence. Every year I had the opportunity of meeting him in 
person when I came to Pakistan for consultations. On these occasions 
he took me completely into confidence and discussed with me freely and 


frankly the problems confronting our country. 


In 1950, when he visited the United States as President Truman's 


guest, I had the privilege of spending a whole month with him. During 
that period, we came to know each other better than ever before. I 


saw bim live and work according to a killing schedule with the same 
7Z 
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enance that could only be expected at 

i of us alone, who travelled with him during 
the best of times. T ee ressure and strain resulting from the over. 
his U.S. tour, know oa canal took it all in his stride, During the 
crowded p f ae he was tired most of the time, but not once did he 
veo lek ieaicion of it, It would not have been in keeping with 


i ion of duty. 3 

m <e in the United States, I had a glimpse of the Rete 
he was. Whenever he saw anything—a toy, an ene fis aay 
something clse—that could interest his sons, he thought o: 5 il 
practicable acquired the objects of his fancy. 

The general impression of him would be of a calm, Phlegmatic 
and even stolid personality who would be untroubled: by emotion of 
any kind. I knew him to be otherwise. When I visited Pakistan in 
1948, I met him several times, On one occasion he was telling me 
about the refugees who had come to Pakistan from East Punjab and 
other places beyond. As he recalled in telling me, the sights he had 
seen, he had tears in his eyes. Whenever I met him on subsequent 
occasions I was struck by his concern for refugees and the poor in 
general and the improvement of their lot. He gave the matter all the 


time he could spare and was always doing his utmost to better their 
condition, but he never seemed wholly satisfied, 


unruffied calm and smiling count 


Liaquat is no more. But his memory will be with us always. He 
was Pakistan's true son and devoted servant. He served Pakistan as no 
one has done since the Quaid-i-Azam. Iam sure the future historians 
will recognize the full significance of the part which he played with such 
conspicuous ability during one of the Most crucial cha: 

0 ers of our 
history and steered the ship of State on an even keel, = 

As is well-known, in foreign poli 
friendship with all nations. oe 
ardent as any. 
superior force, 
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ous day’s work as the Indian Fi 
fact that even after a asaya of social engagements, Liaquat ay 


Minister and a strenuous four ever and get into the swing op 
h as fresh-looking as ; ; ; 
ek clea and high-level discussions dealing with Benga), 


nt, with emphasis on 

poe nate on eS Ai decease by then had “Gila 
future position in relat on u a titi woeld lade SOtienaeee 
fait accompli. Such discussions a . rine steer ee 
hours, without Liaquat Ali showing any signs e strai , \ 
always admitted my Premier, Mr. Suhrawardy’s capacity for hard work, 
I found Liaquat Ali someone who was his peer in this respect. I used 
to come back from Gul-i-Raana, impressed with the knowledge and 
belief, gained at such meetings, that the Herculean task of building g 
new State and a new nation from absolutely scratch would be safe in 
the hands of one whose powers of endurance would be able to stand up 
to the struggle and the strain that would be inevitably involved. 


Then I knew Liaquat Ali as the Leader of the House in the 
Constituent Assembly of which I was a member. One of the first acts 
of this Assembly was to approve the design of our national flag. When 
a motion for the approval of the design was under consideration by the 
House, a stirring appesl was made by one of the front-benchers of the 
Opposition that, as the members of the minority had thrown in their 
lot with Pakistan and would be Prepared to die for the honour and glory 

t like to have some say in the matter of 
the selection of the design, and, therefore, the Opposition objected to the 
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g to leave Karachi the next morning. ; In Spite 

coe had performed, he was most gracious in Siving 
of the tiring Journey he me evening, thus looking to my Convenience 
me an ee me . et him at his residence in his Private Sitting. 
ee aia I could see that he was tired and was badly ‘ Need of 
eae nevertheless he was in his usual charming ery : sts 
ve explained to him frankly my problem. He nie Tbe es 
assured me that I should have no hesitation in resigni A the 
Constituent Assembly as there was no likelihood of my being recalled 
from Foreign Service, unless—he added cautiously—I made a fool of 
myself. At that time, he very graciously said that I had succeeded in 
my mission in Burma and that three new foreign missions were being 
set up in (1) Paris, (2) Ankara and (3) Ottawa. He added that as the 
rank of High Commissioners had just been raised to that of Ambassa- 
dors, I could have my choice. I unhesitatingly opted for Ottawa (though 
some of my friends consider that I was a fool to have done so in 
perference to Paris). Ihad my reasons and have not regretted my 
decision. 


evening, as I was plannini 


I left him that evening with a deep and everlasting impression of 
his innate goodness and his consideration for the feelings of those who 
worked for him. 


It was the privilege of both my wife and me to receive the Prime 
Minister and his charming Begum in Ottawa when they paid a visit 
to that country. I shall not 80 into the details of my close association 
with them for three days during their stay in Canada. 


Talso had the honour of Playing host to both 

of them for a 
couple of days when they Stayed with us at our official Tesidence. My 
wife, ni knew very little about the Prime Minister and the Begum 

Personally, was naturally somewhat a i 
a : prehensive and nervous at 
kd ns reat but I assured her that she would be made to 
ly athome. My Prophesy was borne out. My wife later 


so = oe — oe first moment of the meeting at the airport 
ase and all her qualms Si rll Howse, ‘she a sick aridle 
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There was one inci . . 
new light on the Stn tetancl see Mat Wlne Mai 
his stay in Ottawa, the Prime ‘thie saith After the conclusion of 
Military Staff College. We took airtia’e con ie Visit the Kingston 
for VIPs, with other plane for the presen 
fa Ww Party accompanying the Prime 
Minister. We were in the first plane. In addition to the Prime Mini 
and oget ais eds were Mr. Hugues Lapointe, Attorney. atest 
a member of the Canadian Cabinet, and his wife Mr, ‘tastes Chief 
of Protocol, the A.D.C, to the Prime Minister and rayeeie The Prime 
es He ee ine in vere bedroom and the rest of us 
Bret lane containing allies re ia ad taken off from Ottawa, the 
ue © Prime Minister’s party was 
clearly visible through the porthole. The Prime Minister's A.D.C. drew 
my — to the proximity of the second plane and said that I could 
take a beautiful photograph through the observation window. At that 
time I was smoking a cigarette, so I just put it down on the arm of the 
sofa and got busy with the camera. When I had finished taking the 
colour snap, I discovered to my horror that the lighted cigarette had 
dropped into the couch and could not be reached easily. The A.D.C. 
and myself tried frantically to recover the cigarette, but we were unable 
to reach it. The steward in attendance was summoned, I was getting 
very worried and upset and was hoping that the Prime Minister and the 
Begum would not notice our consternation. The A.D.C., however, went 
and reported this matter to the Prime Minister. Anyway, after a great 
deal of trouble, we succeeded in fishing out the cigarette. I heaved a 
sigh of relief. When we landed and after sometime, the Prime Minister 
with a smile playing on his lips and his eyes a twinkle, jokingly accused 
me of attempting to sabotage the plane. I tried to apologize for my 
carelessness. He made light of the whole incident and went out of his 
Way to put me at ease. I then caught a glimpse of another facet of his 
brilliant personality. He had not oniy exercised great restraint and 
self-control under such a trying situation, but was able in his usual good 
' humour to treat the matter very lightly for the comfort and peace of my 


| mind. 


| After his operation in the Bosto 
| departure from this continent, I rang 
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n Hospital and on the eve of his 
him up in New York on the long 
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in “because Pakistan was a poor Country"), 
Sencha os robert money and in their place he had Never 
ns iat stg? He refused even to consider an exchange ynti 
Se chia had received his share. He had to choose a less ex. 
seanive school for his children in order to avoid running into debt. 


Despite his pre-occupation with matters of the State, Liaquar’s 
congenial temperament and his love and affection for his wife ang 
children constantly engendered an atmosphere of complete harmony 
and happiness in the household. To this, his wife Begum Ra‘ana also 
contributed to a large extent. She was not only a dutiful wife to him 
but would look after him specially with regard to his diet as a mother 
would look after a child, Very often as Liaquat lunched, the Begum 
would read to him all the important news items from the morning Papers 
and also apprise him of her activities during the day. In particular she 
would convey to him useful information about Refugee women and 
constantly plead for the improvement of their lot. At Official and 
private parties where Liaquat was unayoidably absent or delayed due to 
matters of the State, the Begum always acted as the admirable hostess 
by keeping the party going until the arrival of her husband. Everyone 
in Pakistan is aware of her contribution to the cause of the women 
of Pakistan and her untiring efforts in bringing succour and relief to the 
refugees. Her organisation today is known in the far-flung corners of 
the globe; even in Australia, her name is a watchword. From many 


visitor to Liaquat’s house, there have been many small incidents in 
which I have come to admire the Begum. [ remember one afternoon 
when I visited Liaquat’s house at about 3 p.m., 1 found his wife waiting 
for him to come to lunch. When she Saw me she said “et the poor man 
have his lunch, otherwise he will get into 4 discussion again. I do not 
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in tatters came and stood by his side fo, 
h him, some people about him repriman. 
7 e away from the Prime 
rand asked him to mov 

oe Be rata got angry and said that in the a of ees the 
Minkster was equal to the poorest among ee > = o ae 
offered his prayers standing shoulder to shoulder wi jaquat. Ose 
who know Islamic history, one is immediately reminded of the early days 
of the Khilafat. , ; 
1 must not close this without making a reference ee ele 
i sincere in his desire to 

attitude to our agrarian problem. He was . 
improve the conditions of toiling millions and to introduce radical 

changes in our land system. 


When a poor old man 
prayers, rubbing shoulders wit 


I can now disclose something which Liaquat asked me to do when 
I assumed the Chief Ministership of Sind. He directed me to make a 
declaration regarding the introduction of agrarian reforms in Sind and 
the abolition of Jagirdari. I did so at the earliest opportunity, but as 
I did not receive the backing of the Assembly Party in this matter I 
could not forge ahead with my programme. 


Liaquat, however, kept on reminding me about this. At last I 
initiated some changes in the agrarian laws. He frankly told me that 
he was not happy with my poor achievements and that I had failed to 
come up to his expectations. I may add here parenthetically that I 
failed because I did no receive the party support for obvious reasons. 


But Liaquat was not satisfied with my plea and bluntly said to 
me, “Then why remain in office if you cannot do this”? 


Liaquat never favoured the existing system. He had no love for 


capitalism and monopolies. He was determined to end these as early 


as possible, but he believed in the evolutionary method of introducing a 


reform and not the revolutionary ones. H. 
rm ot the 4 - He kept on repeating the 
Quaid-i-Azam’s historic declaration that Pakistan was not ee the 
rich few, but for the poorer millions, 
Liaquat had definite Socialisti 
that the first Budget he presented pie 


leanings. It was not by accident 
the Central Assembly of undivided 


GREAT IN LIFE, GREAT IN DEATH 


The cruel hand of an assassin has snatched from Pakistan and th, 
Muslim World its greatest living statesman, Quaid-i-Millat Liaquat 4: 
Khan, Hecame in very close contact with the Quaid-i-Azam am 
received his training under the great master. His quick grasp, Outstanding 
Personality, self-confidence, indefatigable industry, sound judgemen; 
coupled with his brilliant oratory were attributes which helped him 
rally the nation around him, when Pakistan was deprived of the BUidance 
of the Quaid-i-Azam. 


Once I complimented him on the manner in which he succeedej 
in focusing the attention of the world on the Kashmir issue by insisting 
on its consideration at the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference. 
He explained that he owed everything to the Quaid-i-Azam, from whom 
he learnt the manner of dealing with vital questions. 


I told him this was his modesty and that the training imparted by 
the Quaid-i-Azam only helped him to develop his brilliant natural gifts. 
He was never tired of expressing his deep debt Of gratitude to the 
Quaid-i-Azam, 


_ He made a valuable contribution as a trusted lieutenant of 
Quaid-i-Azam in building up and Strengthening the All-India Muslim 
League, which ultimately became, as claimed by the Quaid-j-Azam, the 
Sole authoritative and Tepresentative political Organisation of the 
Muslims of the Indo-Pakistan Sub-continent. His work as General 
Secretary of the All-India Muslim League and the Chairman of the 
Central Parliamentary Board made a valuable contribution in uniting 
the Muslims of the Indo-Pakistan i 


the All-India Muslim Teiges: under the banner of 
When he joined the Interi : 
Of the Muslim block, wi ot ay pret aa ae the Leader 
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Great in Life Great in Death 





















some people doubted his ability to handle the 
fnance but he confounded his critics and falsified thi 
: ° em. He 
which was acclaimed as a Poor Man's Budget, As paper 
pa ees ee Rot very friendly blocs, it was agreed 
that he st ¢ Pandit Nehru into confidence and explain to him 
tter took Dr. John Mathai as his financial 


; n & good case that th Id 
exception to his proposals, When the big Hindu esudeies Be 


a storm over these proposals, they found these previous discussi 
di 
fe too great a hurdle to be easily overcome. iscussions to 


difficult portfolio of 


: After the establishment of Pakistan he became its first Prime 
Minister. He served Pakistan with a unique devotion and singleness 
of purpose. The Cabinet had to tackle most difficult problems of 
administration and had to improvise everything. Under the able 
guidance of Quaid-i-Azam, he managed the affairs of the State in a 
manner that won the admiration of the world. After the death of 
Quaid-i-Azam, who was the greatest unifying force in Pakistan many 
doubted the ability of Pakistanis to maintain their unity. He filled the 
gap admirably and by his able handling of the situation commanded 
universal respect in all the parts of Pakistan. When the Indo-Pakistan 
relations were so strained that both the countries were standing on the 
edge of a precipice, it was again his statesmanship which prevented a 
clash and brought about the famous Liaquat-Nehru Pact. The 
situation again worsened in July, 1951, with the concentration of the bulk 
of Indian troops on Pakistan borders. He mobilised world opinion in 
favour of peace. 


There was hardly any branch of the administration of Pakistan 


Which di -mpress of his towering personality. He brought 
aaa bjects under discussion. He 


nference, all others would lose 
jon or irrelevant talk by some member, 
his serenity and unruffled temper. 


on, with an unerring instinct and 
gradually became a great force 


‘Patience at repetition, digress 
‘but he alone would maintain 
He felt the pulse of the nati 
them on right lines. Pakistan 
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EMBODIMENT OF SINCERITY 


f sist met Liaguat Ali Khan at Naini Tal Taltdies eB 
he led a depdtation of the Agra Province carte fi ion 
pefote the Indian Delimitation Committee, of W at xf atl fama 
tn our papers he iad been described as ies 4 a re iaquat 
Ali Khaki Sahib M. A. (Oxon) Rarrister-at-Law, M-L- v and’ I eagerly 
Wanted to sée att enlightened Muslim Zamindar Of the od Provinces, 
For the official recognition of his Association he arguéd his case so 
admirably that he won the esteem of all the members of the Committee. 
The one significant thing that impressed us the most was his selection 
as spokesman by his colleagues who were all leading and well educated 
Hindu zamindars of Agra Province. To us this clearly demonstrated 
the great popularity he enjoyed among his compeers, whether Muslims 
or non-Muslims. The same evening we happened to meet him at close 
quarters at a dinner arranged at the Government House, Naini Tal, and 
all of us congratulated him on the able manner in which he had sup- 
ported the cause of his fraternity. This laid the foundation of a 
friendship which I greatly valued ever afterwards. It may be mentioned 
that his talented wife, Begum Ra‘ana Liaquat Ali Khan, also appeared 
before the Committee to fight for the cause of women single-handed. 


I remained a Judge of the High Court until 1946, and as such 
T could not take any part in politics during the years that intervened. 
Tr met Liaquat Ali Khan only occasionally whenever he happened to 
visit Lahore in connection with the Muslim League affairs. I can, how- 
ever, say without any hesitation that anybody who talked to him about 


his mission in those days saw a real embodiment of sincerity, firmness 
and determination, ; 


Fortune again brought us close 
: to; 
Was appointed to an office at New Delite Bee teers cal 


: Those were th itical 

5 : ie most critica 

ys for the Muslims of India, The British Parliamentary Commission 
99 


Llaquat Ali Khan 


been entrusted with the task of sh 
ie us ims xt . Ai Muslim leaders mie rida: tala rahe 
ans af etateret se but also against the Beitish ruler. 
var kane "+ Possessing an unshakable faith i : 
ess of his cause and Weathering every storm that cams nie 
‘ 


Tisquat Ali Khan continued the gri 
ofhis leader, the Quaid-i-Azam, Shim strugale in the companionship 


A few months later, Liaquat Ail j 

Cabinet and was assigned the most oa Seer ao — 

people who did not know him entertained some doubts about his bility 

tocope with the new situation, but all these misgivings were dispel a 

when he presented his first and the last Budget in the Legislative penoieas 
of undivided India. He unmistakably proved to the world that he was 
4 man of great parts, capable of bearing any burden that was placed 
on his broad shoulders. I was present in the Assembly on that 
memorable day and saw with pride and pleasure the great enthusiasm 
with which his achievement was acclaimed, 


Shortly afterwards, Liaquat Ali Khan moved to Karachi to 
occupy the unique position of the first Prime Minister of Pakistan, 
the largest Muslim State in the world. Before the creation of this 
Dominion was formally announced I met him at his house to discuss 
with him what, as member of the Punjab Boundary Commission, I had 
learnt. The news was disturbing indeed, but he was quite calm and 
composed. 

In early 1946 I had an occasion to work under his guidance in an 
important affair of the State and every time that 1 came into contact 
with him, the esteem and regard that I entertained for him was sub- 
stantially enhanced. 






During the three years that I was the Governor of Sind. I 
had Biceniie tine to watch him closely and to study him 
tii diferent angles of vislon. It s impossible to rocell SAY O° 
When his face did not wear a smile of dignity and confidence. There 
Were difficult moments for the State, sometimes moments which might 
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Prime Minister Lisquat All Khan ,also the Defence Minister, with wenior Pakistan Army Officers at Rawalpindi in 1949, 


A Record of Success 
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Personal Reminiscences 
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and Parliamentary life and, as he himself 
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g Office and Purchasing his ticket, Those were war 
terrific rush in the trains, Travelling even in second 
and Liaquat Ali Khan travelled in the second. 

e today who know what difficulties and rebuffs 

of the Muslim League had to face in the early 

iad captured power in the provinces and was us- 
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Problems that Liaquat faced 
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Liaquat Ali Khan addressing # Prass Confer 


Problems that Liaquat faced 


A time had come when they were not sure 
jburse the salaries of their employees in time or 
were conspicuous by their absence, Most of the 

ed to India, with all their movable assets. So 

, financiers and businessmen. Commerce is 
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The Illustrious son of the Millar 
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-as @ parliamentarian in the Central Legislative As- 
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Builder of Pakistan 
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Linquat Ali Khan signing the regimer on August 14, 1947, The Quaid-|-Azam looks on, 


Biulder of Pakistan 


and enterprise is the law of life with us as well as 
each man or woman is entitled to the fruits of his or 
rr The Pivot of our economic doctrine is the right 
but our laws and institutions have behind them 
inequalities of wealth. We believe in democracy, 
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ver race or creed they may be. We do not 
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A LIFE OF SELFLESS SERVICE 


On the demise of the Quaid-i-Azam, he was succeeded in his Officg 
Governor-General by Khwaja Nazimuddin and that of President 4 | 
the Constituent Assembly by Maulvi Tamizuddin Khan, The ney : 
Governor-General, Khwaja Nazimuddin, assumed the role of 5 
constitutional Head of State and tried to follow the laws, traditions 
and conventions of the British system of government, Maulvi Tamizug, 
din Khan following the traditions of the British Speakers dissociateg 
himself from controversial politics and assumed the Tole of a judge 
between political parties in power and the Opposition, 


The centre of gravity in regard to executive authority shifted 
from the Governor-General’s House to the Prime Minister's House ang 
Quaid-i-Millat Liaquat Ali Khan became all powerful, like the British 
Prime Minister. Now he was the power behind the throne at Governor. 
General’s House and behind the Chair in the Assembly House. As 
Prime Minister he controlled the executive, as Leader of the Muslim 
League Parliamentary Party, which was in an overwhelming majority, 
he controlled the Constituent Assembly and as Leader of the House 
he controlled the Legislature, In this position his first concern was 
to build up democratic traditions in the country and strengthen Parlis- 
ment which was the source of his authority and power. 


An illustration may be given here of the methods through 
which he tried to enhance the Prestige of the Parliament. He 
invited the Shahenshah of Iran, Mohammad Reza Shah Pahlavi 
toa State visit to Pakistan, and the highlight of that visit was th 


Shahenshah’s address to the Parliament, On that memorable occasi? 
the Quaid-i-Millat delivered a speech in 


A Life of Selfless Service 


Shahenshah included a luncheon in the restaurant of the Assembly 
House with the Members. The expenses of the entertainment were 
borne by the Quaid-i- Millat’s Government. After the luncheon the 
Shahenshah mixed freely with the members; and before the luncheon, 
sitting inthe Assembly President's room, he granted audience indivi- 
dually to Party leaders and prominent members of the Assembly. 


The Quaid-i-Millat himself had a long and distinguished parliamen- 

tary career, first in the Provincial Legislature and later in the Central 
Legislative Assembly of British India, and knew the value of Parlia- 
ment as a means of controlling the masses of his countrymen and of 
enhancing the prestige of his country abroad. He first made his mark as 
a Member of Government, when he as the Finance Member of the 
Interim Government of British India just before Partition, had 
presented a Budget which scared big business and vested interests 
throughout the Sub-continent. The Budget was designed, in the words 
of the Finance Member, to reduce “the glaring disparity between the 
income and standard of life of the wealthy classes and the vast 
multitude of poverty-stricken masses”. The Budget also laid stress on 
the economic development of the provinces which had so long remained 
neglected. He argued that the progress of the country as a whole 
depended upon the economic development of its component parts. 
This is referred to here to show his mental attitude towards the 
economic development of Pakistan. He set himself to husband the 
resources of the new country as he believed that political freedom could 
not survive unless sustained by economic freedom. 


Quaid-i-Millat’s Government tried to prevent inflation of 
currency and kept the price of commodities, particularly of consumer 
goods, down in Pakistan, There was no appreciable change in taxation 
towhat it was before Independence. The Prime Minister held the 
view that the Budget should bea surplus one and that it should be 
balanced by keeping down expenditure and observing measures of 
austerity rather than tapping fresh sources of taxation. His Government 
always had a surplus Budget in which the taxes on the common man’s 
Tequirements were kept as low as possible. 
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e exodus of Hindu and British Civil ang 
there were accelerated Promotion, 
r was issued restricting increase of sala, 

in the higher ays lange case of promotion, to thirty per cen: op 
of all a rami before Independence and in the case of double Pro. 
the last aah salary of the lower post. The Constitution Act 
motion se es move the protection given by the British Parliament 4, 
amend Jasses of higher services in regard to their emoluments. On the 
bo cag d, a dearness allowance of seventeen and a half per cent was 
other a ae Government employees in the lower group of income, 
Sake the World War several kinds of allowances were given to 
persons in the lowest rung of government service. These allowances 
were maintained and in some cases increased so that their total’ 
allowances amounted to and in some cases exceeded hundred per cent, 
of their salary. 

When the Quaid-i-Millat had taken up the reins of Government 
in 1947, Pakistan was facing a difficult situation on account of acute 
shortage of food. Her surplus foodgrains had been moved before 
Independence to the deficit areas in British India and the influx of re- 
fugees from India meant more mouths to feed. Pakistan was at that 
time compelled to import considerable quantities of foodgrains. But in 
two years the situation was completely changed and Pakistan became 
a surplus area and was in a position to export foodgrains. This was a 
great achievement for the administration of the Quaid-i-Millat. 


In 1950 about 138,522 tons of wheat and rice were exported. 
ee aa Pakistan's average surplus of rice was 100,000 tons and of 
wheat 150,000 tons. Under the Indo-Pakistan Trade Agreement of 
February, 1951, Pakistan had offered to supply India about 770,000 
tons of foodgrains. Under similar agreements made with other coun- 
tries Pakistan had agreed to supply Ceylon 150,000 tons of rice, 1 
Turkey, Japan and West Germany together 376,500 tons of wheat, 


and toother foreign countries a to i or 
wheat and rice were made. Soa gee ae 


Foodgrains were exported both i 
Fetish ) on commercial basis and om 
nmanitarian grounds. India was in the grip of floods and ¥ 
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threatened with famine for there was already an acute shortage of 
foodgrains. On account of devaluation of the Indian rupee in 
september, 1949 she was finding difficulty in purchasing her require- 
ments in the hard currency areas. The Prime Minister of India had 
at the end of 1950 appealed to the U. S. Government for two million 
tons of foodgrains. While the American Congress was considering the In- 
dian Emergency Food Aid Act through the months of March, April and 
May, 1951, the situation in India was fast deteriorating. The Quaid-i- 
Millat, who had once shown his clenched fist to India, at once rushed 
supplies to save human lives. By the middle of 1951 Pakistan had 
already dispatched to India 139,000 tons of rice, and about 10,000 tons 
of wheat ; to Ceylon about 20,000 tons of rice ; to Turkey, Japan and 
West Germany together about 166,000 tons of wheat. 


The Quaid-i-Millat gave special attention to develop agricultural 

industry for, otherwise, the influx of village population to mill areas 
would have disrupted village economy and agriculture would have been 
neglected. With the flight of Hindu capital soon after Independence 
there were offers of foreign capital for investment in Pakistan, but the 
Quaid-i-Millat was suspicious of them. The country had become only 
politically independent. He was eager to make her economically 
independent as well. Both the Quaids, the Quaid-i-Azam and the 
Quaid-i-Millat, had realised that political independence could not be 
maintained for long without economic independence. Their economic 
and political philosophies were simple. Since the ultimate source of 
all wealth is land, their first consideration was the development of land 
as far as possible without encumbering it with mortgages. And because 
they derived their power from the people, the majority of whom were 
peasants living in villages, their primary concern was to improve the 
village economy and to make the peasants’ lot easier and happier. 


The Quaid-i-Millat was the leader of a political party which had 
an overwhelming majority in the Assembly and could have passed 
‘very legislative measure through Parliament hurriedly, But he 
deliberately did not take that course, though sometimes he was urged 
‘© do so by his impatient followers. He could patiently listen to 
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President Gewral A. M. Yahya Khan (then Battalion Commander) presenting Regimental Crest to the Shuhanshah of tran at a Reception 
givem by the Prime Minister on March 2, 1950, The Quald-i-Millat ix in the Centre 








Quaid-i-Millat Liagaat Ali Khan welcoming the Shahanshah of tran at the Karachi Airport on March 1, 1959 











Conel : 
ye his address to a crowd of 150,000 persons, after it had reached his residence, 
Quaid-i-mitlat exclaimed: “From today this shall be the symbo! of our 
national determination”’. 
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‘The Prime Minister inepectiog the Arad Kashmir forces with Sardar Ibeahim and Chaudhari Ghulam Andee 
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World Tributes 


brought hope and cheer to the people and raised their moral to a level 
from which it did not fall even after his death. 


“In days of deepening crisis it was always Liaquat’s voice 
for sanity and peace that saved the situation. At a time when the 
Bharati Prime Minister was threatening this country with “other 
methods” it was Liaquat who proved the leader and friend of minori- 
ties in both countries by taking the initiative towards the Delhi Pact. 
For a time the Pact seemed to carry with it the assurance of a better 
frame of mind from the Bharati Prime Minister. But these hopes were 
speedily frustrated. And when in summer 1951 Bharati troops were 
massed on Pakistan’s borders, Liaquat proved imperturbable in his 
serenity and unshakable in his determination not to bow to a wicked 
diplomacy backed by brute force. 






“Tt was part of Liaquat’s mission to make this country better 
known to the world. No other consideration could have led him to 
accept the invitation to visit the U.S.A. at a time when urgent tasks 
occupied him at home, He went to America not to “discover” that 
country but to introduce his own. He spoke as an unapologetic repre- 
sentative of his country and as an unflinching votary of the Faith of 
Islam. Likewise, he toiled indefatigably to forge enduring fraternal 
links with other Muslim countries and long before his death he was a 
recognised leader in the world of Islam. 


“Liaquat unfailingly urged upon his people the need for 
sacrifices. It was only two months before his death that he assured his 
countrymen that when time came to them to shed their blood for 
Pakistan, his blood would mingle with theirs. But he proved the har- 
binger and better than his word. His last gasp found on his lips a 
prayer for the safety of his country. His death and his prayer are 
living reminders of his message of faith, determination and hope. The 
blood that was shed this October day last year was of the kind that 
gives struggling nations their life and cement. Incalculable are the 
potentialities of martyr’s blood for ensuring the triumph of a righteous 


cain Gye wicked ASD aunarah eriesirebeata dl? CRETE INE) 
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New York Herald Tribune 





“The assassination of Prime Minister Liaquat Ajj Khang 
tan deprives the world of one of its foremost Statesmen and ; 
it its chances of peace in the Indo-Pakistan Sub-continens eae = 
helped guide Pakistan to nationhood and as its first Premier, Nie tec 
fully held in check the extremists”’......... “Tt is regrettable”, the Trt 
bemoaned, “that the U.S. should have lost so importa nt a tena 


world councils”. 
Christian Science Monitor 


In the course of a short but brilliant editorial Said ; 
“The assassination of Premier Liaquat Ali Khan js @ blow 
Pakistan, to Islam, and the West, 


and the necessity for the £o-operation of the free world both within and 
Without the United Nations”, 


D. Daylee of New York wrote to the 
Christian Science Monitor 

“Those of us in America who have fj moderation whi 

. . na ae 
championing the rights of the Asian World aes deeply shocked # 
the assassination of Liaquat Alj Khan, Hig death may well have fit 
Teaching Tepercussions, Z 

“Situated between the do ; ism in Sou 
East Asia and the overwrought Middle ear comm cg spas 











THE AIMS OF THE PAKISTANI NATION * 


In the geography of the world, Pakistan’s name is not yet three years 
old. What led to the emergence of this new State on the map of Asia 
is perhaps not universally known. Nor do I expect it yet to be com- 
mon knowledge what urges stir and inspire us in the task that we know 
lies ahead of us. 


Pakistan was founded by the indomitable will of a hundred 
million Muslims who felt that they were a nation too numerous and too 
distinct to be neglected forever to the unalterable position of a politi- 
cal minority, specially when, in the vast Sub-continent which was their 
homeland, there was enough room for two great nations—the Hindus 
and the Muslims—to enjoy peace and full sovereignty in their respec- 
tive dominions. They believed that thus alone would the vast multitude 

of the followers of Islam be uninhibited in the development of their 
culture and free to follow their own way of life. Pakistan was founded 
so that millions of Muslims should be enabled to live according to their 
opinions and to worship God in freedom. That self-same freedom 
which they sought for themselves they conceded to others, with the 
determination to live as peaceful neighbours when to live as more than 
neighbours seemed to be more hazardous. Like some of the earlier 
founders of -U.S.A., these Muslims, though not Pilgrims, nevertheless 
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cal architecture of the new ‘Asia from a strain which might Well hay 
al 
proved excessive and dangerous. 


we realise, is only the beginning salar life, Th, 
5 om is not an instantaneous event; it is a 

canines dees but before the tree can take root and grow ang 
spread it has to be nurtured untiringly by innumerable hands, 
Constitution is yet on the anvil and elected representatives of the people 
are engaged in making it a true mirror of our live beliefs, and our sig. 
cere aspirations. To frame a genuine constitution, a people need to 
scrutinize their own mind and soul very closely. Time-honoured 
maxims and hallowed principles embodied in a constitution are of little 
validity, unless a nation feels that it possesses the spiritual strength to 
live up to them, unless they echo to the voice that is heard unfalteringly 
in the innermost recesses of its soul. We have earnestly searched our 
hearts, and though much yet remains to be done, the main features of 
our Constitution to which we can put our seal with a conscience free of 
all restraints, doubts or qualms, are to us unequivocally clear, 


But this, 









We have pledged ourselves a Federation with autonomous units, 
wherein shall be guaranteed fundamental human rights, equality of 
status and opportunity, and before law, social, economic and political 
justice, freedom of thought, expression, belief, faith, worship and 
association. 


We have pledged that the Muslims in our State shall be enabled 
to order their lives in accordance with their faith; but, not forgetful of 
that perpetual fear of the majority from which Pakistan has deli 
millions of Muslims and in humble thanksgiving to God for this del 
verance, we have solemnly pledged that our minorities shall enjoy 
rights of citizenship and shall freely profess and practise their religiom™ 
and develop their cultures, and that their legitimate interests and 


interests of 
safes hei backward and depressed classes shall be adequate) 


We have pledged that the § i and 
. tate shall ise its powers 
authority through the chosen represent ti ores ies In this ¥° 
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Prime Minister Liaquat All Khen with President Truman on arrival at the Washington aleport on his state visit to U.S.A. on May 3. 1950 
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have kept steadily before us the principles of democracy, freedom, 

equality, tolerance and social justice as enunciated by Islam, There is 
no room here for theocracy, for Islam stands for freedom of conscience, 

condemns coercion, has no priesthood and abhors the caste system. It 

believes in the equality of all men and in the right of each individual to 

enjoy the fruit of his or her effort, enterprise, capacity and skill— 

provided these be honestly employed, It firmly believes in the right of 
private ownership, although it frowns on large accumulations of unear- 

ned wealth and is greatly concerned over menacing inequalities, 


These are articles of faith with us and by them we are irrevocably 
bound. They are our way of life; and no threat or persuasion, no 
material peril or ideological allurement can deflect us from: the path we 
have chosen. In proclaiming the Objectives of our Constitution, we 
have called on Almighty God, to Whom alone sovereignty over the 
entire universe belongs, to bear witness to our resolve and to guide our 
footsteps so that the people of Pakistan may prosper and attain their 
full contribution towards international peace and progress and happi- 
ness of mankind. 


In our short life as a free nation, we have learned not a little 
about the world and the times we live in and about ourselves. We 
have learned that freedom, whether of the individual or of countries, is 
not everywhere and at all times safe and that the integrity of our own 
homeland which is dearer to us than our lives will demand of us un- 
ceasing vigilance. Our people are deeply distressed at the thought that 
world-wide destruction might overtake not only the fuller life to which 
they aspire but the entire human civilization with all its magnificent 
achievements and illimitable opportunities for good. For youthful 
countries like ours, which are experiencing but the first pulsations of a 
free existence, this prospect is profoundly disturbing and not without a 
touch of irony. We sincerely hope that leaders of world opinion will 
pursue the path of understanding and will use their wisdom and power 
to dispel and not to enhance the fears of an apprehensive world. 
Though freedom has had many births, greed, aggression and intolerance 
continue alas, to rear their ugly heads. This is the century of great 
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all parts of the globe; and it depends entirely on laden 


awakenings in ‘ I 
of the world whether mankind will awaken to the horrors oj 


or toa glorious dawn. 


We have learned much about overselves, too. Our State: 
under a number of handicaps, both natural and man-made, and, 
hefore we had time to unfurl the flag to which we now bear almose 
ole of refugees—the largest number in world histo allegiance, 
borders and sought shelter within our territories, ; Cer 
which niight have proved disastrous; instead of Shek ee 
strengthened the determination of our nation, and the hard y i 
manded of us fortified our faith. If the test was to come, we Mason 
that it came carly and when we least expected it. = we are glad 
measure of our moral and spiritual resources and x te 

ture years filled us with courage for the futui era a 
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ur students to work amongst the People, y. 
learnt about im ; 

4 idays, set UP shops, POrts an, 

worked without holiday: t we knew, and learnt what we gig = 


i thing that 3 3 

exports, i a possible within the short time—with the singl, 
ale a our mind not to go under and not dishonour the freedom 
thou: 


k of this with some feeling ang 
5 ecently won. If I spea a 
Sa asim of pride I know that you who love freedom so much 
e 


will understand and forgive me. 


our harvests, we sent out 0! 


But I will show you the other side of the picture also, for we 
have a tremendous task ahead of us yet. Pakistan is in the main 
an agricultural country. Eighty per cent of our people live 
and work on the land and our methods of agriculture, as in mos 
Asiatic countries, are primitive. We lack education and both our stan- 
dards of living and our standards of health are low. With industrial 
advancement and with scientific training we can and must increase the 
productivity of our land, give our farmer better tools and teach him 
how to use them, raise his standard of health and education and bring 
him up to a level of existence which at least does not make him un- 


happy to compare himself with the more advanced peoples of the 
world. 


Our agriculture is our great asset and our farmers are our great 
workers. You perhaps know that we are one of the countries that 
have a favourable trade balance with the dollar area. We haye a sound 
cconomy. Our Budget in each of the three last years has been 4 
balanced Budget, We have been careful in our purchases—strictly pre- 
ferring urgent national necessities to other goods. We produce 75 per 
cent of the world supply of that little known but much sought after 
aa called jute. Some of it comes to the dollar area for making 
thse ea Packing material. + We export not only cotton bv! 

Wheat; for we are lucky in having surplus food. 

Sense ee 
me ‘How dag ouatEY May ask themselves: How does all this co™ 
aists hide Pakistan matter to. the world? Why should ies 

terest Pakistan except out Of sheer curiosity? 
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Well, in the first place, in the world of today every country 
matters or should matter to every other country. The nervous system 
of the modern world is very sensitive. Nothing seems to happen in 
one part of the world which has not far-reaching repercussions. 


Secondly, Pakistan is in Asia—it is the third most populous 
country in Asia—and I firmly believe that peace and stability in the 
world today depend very largely on peace and stability in Asia. 


Thirdly, Pakistan like many other countries in Asia is under- 
developed. Whilst you, for example, were developing your science and 
industry which have given your country the great position it occupies 
today, we were being ruled by other people. Science and industry 
passed us by. Our people are poor and backward. Large-scale poverty 
and backwardness in any part of the world are a menace to peace and 
civilization. We cannot make up for the backwardness of one or two 
hundred years sufficiently quickly without the co-operation of the more 
advanced countries who possess advanced technical knowledge. 


When worrying about the development of our country, it did not 
take us long to come to two conclusions. First, that we must exploit 
all our resources of land and water to the fullest by putting all our own 
money and energy into the undertaking and by making the investment 
of foreign capital easy and mutually profitable. Second, that we shall 
not be able to get on without taking advantage of the technical know- 
ledge and technical skill of the more advanced countries of the world. 


In three brief years, we have pursued these aims sincerely and 
earnestly and to the greatest extent that the circunistances permitted. 
We are surveying all our resources as quickly as we can, Our foremost 
problem is the production of power without which we cannot promote 
cither our agriculture or our industry. We are expanding the capacity 
of our ports and our communications. We are sending our 
students abroad for scientific education and technological training 
and we are utilizing the services of competent foreign experts 
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‘ - to have an opportunity, later . 
Of our indus peta I would like to say that ae 
this city, t0 omega we have thrown open the entire fielg op 
for a few specilicd ate enterprise, and we assure the great Pioneers of 
investment to priv: drountries of the warmest welcome and of Fi 
this and a et our part, and we hope we shall have their Rood. 
an oan in return. Lam glad to be able to say that Tight 
at this moment, the Government of Pakistan is in consultation With the 
Government of the United States for negotiating a Treaty of Friendship 
and Commerce which will bring us into greater and mutually Profitable 
contact with the industrialists, manufacturers and businessmen of 
America, and we have every hope that the outcome will be satisfying, 
We are also looking forward to the implementation of President Tru. 
man’s Point IV programme, provided it is suitably followed by and 
supplemented by private investment from your country, as envisaged by 
President Truman himself. For we believe that this would be the most 
courageous, the wisest and the most far-reaching method by which your 
great country can assure the world of its goodwill and its international 
outlook and make a memorable contribution to the progress of 
civilisation in parts of the world where progress is most needed, 


A question Iam sometimes asked is what is the ideology of 
Pakistan as a State? I will try and tell you that in a few very simple 
but very clear words. We Muslims believe in God and His supreme 
Sovereignty. In one of the large towns of Pakistan is an educational 
institution built by some God-fearing people from your country. In 
the entrance hall is a marble tablet and on it the words: “Except the 
Lord build the house, they labour in vain that build it.” That is exact- 
ly what we believe, whether we build a house or a State. We believe in 
democracy, that is, in fundamental human rights, including the right of 
Private ownership and the right of the People to be governed by theit 
on” freely chosen representatives. We believe in equal citizenship fot 


all whether Musi ‘ 2 x 
before law, see or non-Muslims, equality of opportunity, equality 
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THE ISLAMIC WAY OF LIFE! 


Our strongest interests, are: firstly, the integrity of Pakistan, Having 
established an independent State after many years of struggle agains 
forces that either would not or could not see any sense in what we 
regarded as a life-and-death struggle for us, the last thing that the 
Pakistanis are likely to acquiesce in is that the slightest dent should p. 
made in the territorial integrity of their country. 


Secondly, our culture. The majority of the eighty million people 
of Pakistan are Muslims. Having achieved independence they are 
determined to pursue the aims for which they sought independence, 
The most inspiring of these aims is that they should be free to hold 
their opinions, worship God in freedom and follow the Islamic way of 
life. The phrase “Islamic way of life” has on many occasions been 
misinterpreted by some people. It has been misconstrued variously as 
religious intolerance, theocratic rule, return to mediaevalism and so on. 
I wish to make it clear, therefore, that we have no theocratic State in 
mind, We have in mind no special privileges of citizenship for the 
Muslim in our country and we abhor the idea of applying any religious 
or cultural coercion to our non-Muslim nationals, But we firmly 
believe that our religion has taught us certain principles of social and 
economic justice, and of human values, whose application in statecraft 
is bound to promote human welfare. Furthermore Islamic belief in 
the right of private ownership, with Islamic laws and institutions which 
tend to level down inequalities of wealth, is the best way of tackling 
economic disequilibrium not only in our own country but everywher® 

inthe world, These are not new beliefs. The Muslims have 
them for over thirteen hundred years. We are determined in 0% 
country to apply them afresh to the domain of human affairs. Sut 


1 Extracts from an address delivered by Li National Pres 
1 jaquat Ali Khan at the 
Club in Washington, May 4, 1950. 
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principles held and practised in the name of religion do not mean into- 
lerance or mediaevalism, 


Certainly not to our way of thinking. There are certain States in 
the modern world which though avowedly secular are proud to pro- 
claim that they believe in the Christian way of life and in the pursuit of 
Christian virtues, They pursue some of the fundamental human values 
in the name of Christianity. We pursue them in the name of Islam. 
As followers of Islam, we could not do otherwise, 


Thirdly, our desire and our dire need for economic development. 
I have told you of the basic principles on which we have founded our 
economic system, Having based it thus we are resolved to use every 
means in our power and the entire fund of goodwill and co-operation 
which the rest of the world may choose to offer us, to make up, not for 
lost years but for lost centuries, in trade, in advanced agriculture and 
advanced industry. 


These are our fundamental interests. Given these any student of 
international affairs can appreciate our foreign relations and their 
trends. 


Culturally, we feel a natural affiliation with other Muslim coun- 
tries and our relations with them are of the friendliest. We are keenly 
interested in the progress and development of the Middle East countries, 
and in the maintenance of their independence, as they are in ours. 
When I talk of our friendship with the Middle East countries, I do 
not wish you to infer that I am talking in terms of ‘any power bloc. 
I am merely talking of the natural and religious links, the common 
culture and the identity of economic outlook that exist between the 
people of these countries and our people—links that “will stand the 
strain of many a test and will lam sure prove a stabilizing factor in 


Asia, 
I have only one last remark to make and I will preface it by 


juesting uu to turn your minds once more to what I said earlier 
pre the Ielami¢ way of life which we wish to pursue as an article of 


Fs 


n ‘instability. Is it not, if 
tat least one nation a 








Genera! Dveight Eisenhower (Left). President of the Columbia University, presenting an Honorary Degree of 0: yf Laws 9 
nt Mr, Linqust Ali Khan, at 9 geremany in the campus of the University. amen 


THE MEANING OF FREEDOM ! 


What are the demands that our freedom makes on us? Our first 
duty 1s to ourselves. I do not say this in any spirit of selfishness or 
chauvinism. A free people must maintain their own freedom first. 
Otherwise they disgrace the fair name of free men and women all over 
the world. But the maintenance of freedom requires constant vigilance. 
“Liberty does not descend upon a people; a people must raise themselves 
to it. It is a fruit that must be earned before it can be enjoyed”. That 
freedom means freedom only from foreign domination is an outworn 
idea, It is not merely governments that should be free but the people 
themselves who should be free; and no freedom has any real Value for the 
common man or woman unless it also means freedom from want, free- 
dom from disease, freedom from ignorance, This is the main task 
which confronts us if we are to take our rightful place inthe modern 
world. We cannot hold the clock back and therefore we must go 
forward at a double pace, bending all our resources and all our energies 
to this great purpose. Students of history are aware that during the last 
two or three centuries of foreign domination our people have not kept 
pace with the march of civilization. It was during these centuries that 
Western civilization, of which you are the proud torch-bearers, dis- 
covered a use of science which, though not new, was so fast in tempo 
and so vast in its magnitude that it gave civilization a new orientation 
altogether. This is the phase that for various reasons our people missed. 
The result is that today we find multitudes emerging as large, free 
nations in Asia with their material and mental resources utterly undeve- 
loped and with their standards of living so low that the world consci- 
ence should not be content to leave them stagnant. Our ancient stead- 
fast faith which is such a source of strength to us on the ideological 


‘Extracts from Liaquat Ali Khan's address delivered after receiving the Honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws of the University of Kansas City, May 13, 1950. 
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Liaquat Ali Khan was awarded the Honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws by Columbia University on May 8, 1950, The 
following is an extract from the citation, read by Provos, 
G. L. Kirk to President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


Mr. President, it is, therefore, in recognition of a brilliant caree: 
in public service of his people, and as an outstanding leader of a p», 
State whose people have chosen to follow the path of liberty, that | 
have the honour to present to you for the honorary degree of Docto, 
of Laws, honoris causa, His Excellency Liaquat Ali Khan, Prime Mini. 
ster of Pakistan. In accordance with our long tradition, may I noy 
read the formal citation for this highest award which the University 
can confer. 


Liaquat Ali Khan, administrator and statesman, now Prim 
Minister of Pakistan; a graduate of universities in both the East and Wes 
whose youthful study of the law served as a foundation for a career in 
public life; whose understanding of the hopes and needs of his fellow 
citizens soon resulted in his becoming a forceful member of their 
Legislative Assemblies; whose executive ability was recognized by the 
late Mr. Jinnah and put to exacting use; whose long political caret? 
has not only revealed warm sympathy for the under privileged, but hss 
included a host of practical measures to improve their lot; and, finally, 
aman whose ability asa stateman has been tested in his countty’ 


ae for independence among the freedom-loving nation of thé 
world”, 


Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan while accept id: “Ta 
deep! 4 Septantenent, Sue Bis, chal es 
Sige that my merits are not of a measure which sh 
tL, in my own Person, had been singled out for the hish & 
But I take courage in the thought thy a 

t thought that it is not me but my dear 
“hich has prompted your goodwill, and that isis a te soeast 17 
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people of Kashmir can win the battle of Kashmir 
This battle cannot be over so long as the people of Kashmir do noi 
decide by the exercise of their vote whether they are with Pakistan es 
with India. And the day they will make this decision Pakistan sha} 


win this battle. 


No one except the 


Provincialism Must Go 


Pakistan is not so much in danger of an attack from without as 
from internal dissension. I regret to say that there are some amongst 
us who still have provincial bias. This is most dangerous to Pakistan, 
We should forget that we are Punjabis, Sindhis, Bengalis, Pathans or 
Baluchis. Everyone of us should consider himself a Pakistani above 
everything else. Pakistan can be strong only when there is complete 
unity of thought and action amiong us. The enemies of Pakistan who 
wish to start disruption among us should be avoided, if we allow them 
to cause disruption and to spread fear in us and if we entangle our- 
selves in petty provincialism, if we lose our determination and courage 
and if we shirk hard labour and sacrifice, Pakistan will collapse eves 
without any external attack, But I am sure that this will never happen. 


I have seen for myself that our masses do not shirk work or sacrifice. 
Their morale is high, 


A United Nation 


Brothers, God is with us because he i ide of 
: : ¢ is always on the side © 
righteous; and the Holy Prophet is your guide. You are united a5 "™ 
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The Pakistan Army 


| Our army is now a national army and Iam sure it shall stand 

guard to the Islamic Democracy and the native soil as effectively as the 

| Quaid-i-Azam had hoped of it. It is also assisting in all other manners 
possible, the progress and prosperity of the country as is evident from 
the part it played during and after the floods in the Punjab. 


Refugee Problem 


The question of rehabilitation of the refugees has very great im- 
portance for us; as a matter of fact the country can make no real 
progress unless and until all the uprooted persons who have come to 
Pakistan from India are properly rehabilitated. 


Concern for the Poor 


The object of establishing Pakistan would be lost were the poor 
and the weak left untended and compelled to spend their short lives in 


poverty and misery. 
Our Economic Doctrine 


Individual effort and enterprise is the law of life with us as well 
as the belief that each man or woman is entitled to the fruits of his or 
her honest endeavour, The pivot of our economic doctrine is the right 
of private ownership, but our laws and institutions have behind them 
the aim of reducing inequalities of wealth. We believe in democracy, 
that is to say in the right of people to be governed by their own chosen 
representatives, in social and economic justice and in equal opportu- 
nities for all citizens of whatever race or creed they may be. We do 
not have to present this ideology to our people as a new manifesto. 
The principles I have stated are part and parcel of Islam and when we 
say that we want to follow the Islamic way of life, what we mean is 
that we could not possibly do otherwise. These are the principles that 
were embodied in the concept of Pakistan when we fought for it. 
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Pakistan’s Aim 





t need to remind you that there is no democracy Fa A 
more padi to lead its people along the path of development Atiy 
progress. We attach the greatest importance, to economic a oo 
deyelopment—mainly through individual initiative, private ete, 
and the goodwill and co-operation of free and Peaceful nations . 
have the technical skill and technical knowledge to help in the Proms 


of mankind. 
Advice to Students 


Throughout my tour students have inquired of me how best they 
could serve their country. To them my reply has been that they shouig 
work hard and not waste their time in politics, during their educationa| 
career. At the moment, we very much need hard-working, able young 
men. Those students who are interested in politics have the whole of 
their life for it. At this time it is imperative totally for the student a5 
also for every one that he should work honestly and diligently. 


Hard Work 


Pakistan can be made strong if every Pakistani whether he is a 

Government servant or a trader, a labourer or an agriculturist works 
hard and is willing to make sacrifices for his country. It is imperative 
for everyone that he should work day and night. We should never think 
of rest or leisure so long as Pakistan is not made strong. I have myself 
resolved to serve Pakistan to my last breath in whatsoever capacity it 
may be. TI have no friends nor have I any enemies. Whosoever is tht 
friend of Pakistan is dear to me and is my friend, Whosoever is a1 
enemy of Pakistan is my enemy too, I consider it my duty and expect 
every Pakistani to consider it his duty to work for Pakistan every #Y: 
every minute, every hour, 


Work for World Peace 


For the sake of world peace, for the sake of world civilization 
Asia must be made stable, but it cannot be made stable unless J” 
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APPENDIX | 
Address 


Presented to H. E, Lord Minto, Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India, by a Deputation of the Muslim Community of India 
on Ist October, 1906, at Simla, 


May it please your Excellency, 


Ayailing ourselves of the permission accorded to us, we, the 
undersigned nobles, jagirdars, taluqdars, lawyers, zemindars, merchants 
and others representing a large body of the Mohammedan subjects of 
His Majesty the King-Emperor in different parts of India, beg most 
respectfully to approach your Excellency with the following address 
for your favourable consideration. 


We fully realise and appreciate the incalculable benefits conferred 
by British rule on the teeming millions belonging to diverse races and 
professing diverse religions who form the population of the vast con- 
tinent of India, and have every reason to be grateful for the peace, 
security, personal freedom and liberty of worship that we now enjoy. 
Further, from the wise and enlightened character of the Government, we 
have every reasonable ground for anticipating that these benefits will be 
progressive and that India will in the future occupy an increasingly 
important position in the comity of nations, 


One of the most important characteristics of British policy in 
India is the increasing deference that has so far as possible been paid 
from the first to the views and wishes of the people of the country in 
matters affecting their interests, with due regard always to the diversity 
of race and religion which forms such an important feature of all 
Indian progress. 
54s 
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Claims of the Community 


<nning with the confidential and unobtrusive method Of con. 
sulting " etooctl members of important epeonsoniegs iM different Parts 
of the country, this principle was gr adually extended by the ecognition 
of the right of recognised political or commercial Organisations tp 
communicate to the authorities their criticisms and Views On measures 
of public importance, and finally by the nomination and election of 
direct representatives of the people in Municipalities, District Boards, 
and above all in the Legislative Chambers of the country, This las: 
element is, we understand, about to be dealt with by the Committee 
appointed by your Excellency with the view of giving it further exten. 
sion, and it is with reference mainly to our claim to a fair share in such 
extended representation and some other matters of importance affecting 
the interests of our community, that we have ventured to approach your 
Excellency on the present occasion. 


Past Traditions 


The Mohammedans of India number, - according to the census 
taken in the year 1901, over sixty-two million or between one-fifth and 
one-fourth of the total population of His Majesty’s Indian dominions, 
and if a reduction be made for the uncivilised Portions of the commu- 
nity enumerated under the heads of animist and other minor religions. 
as well as for those classes who are ordinarily classified as Hindus but 
properly speaking are not Hindus at all, the proportion of Mohammedans 
‘o the Hindu majority becomes much larger, We, therefore, desire t0 
submit that under any system of Tepresentation extended or limited # 
community in itself more numerous than the entire population of aty 
first class European power except Russia may justly lay claim to ade- 
quate recognition as an important factor in the State. 
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importance and the value of the contribution which they make to the 
defence of the Empire, and we also hope that your Excellency will in 
this connection be pleased to give due consideration to the position 
which they occupied in India a little more than hundred years ago and 
of which the traditions have naturally not faded from their minds. 


The Mohammedans of India have always placed implicit reliance 
on the sense of justice and love of fair dealing that have characterised 
their rulers, and haye in consequence abstained from pressing their 
claims by methods that might prove at all embarrassing, but earnestly as 
we desire that the Mohammedans of India should not in the future 
depart from that excellent and time-honoured tradition, recent events 
have stirred up feelings, especially among the younger generation of 
Mohammedans, which might, in certain circumstances and under certain 
contingencies, easily pass beyond the control of temperate counsel 
and sober guidance. 

We, therefore, pray that the representations we herewith venture 
to submit, after a careful consideration of the views and wishes of a 
large number of our co-religionists in all parts of India, may be favoured 
with your Excellency’s carnest attention, 


European Representative Institutions 
__ We hope your Excellency will pardon our stating at the “outset 
of REET 
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+ fore, we are bound to acknowledge with gratitude that 
while, there nas the Mohammedans of India have hitherto enjoyeq 
ccseprbir sense of justice and fairness on the part of your Excel 
roan illustrious predecessor in office and the heads of Local G” 
yernments by whom the Mohammedan members of Legislative Chamber, 
have almost without exception been nominated, we cannot help obser. 
ying that the representation thus accorded to us has Necessarily beeq 
inadequate to our requirements, and has not always carried with it the 
approval of those whom the nominees were selected to represent. Thix 
state of things was probably under existing circumstances unavoidable, 
for while on the one hand the number of nominations reserved to the 
Viceroy and Local Governments has necessarily been strictly limited, 
the selection on the other hand of really representative men has, in the 
absence of any reliable method of ascertaining the direction of popular 


choice, been far from easy. 





The Results of Election 


As for the results of election, it is most unlikely that the name 
of any Mohammedan candidate will ever be submitted for the approval 
of Government by the electoral bodies as now constituted unless he is 
in sympathy with the majority in all matters of importance. Nor can 
we in fairness find fault with the desire of our non-Muslim fellow- 
subjects to take full advantage of their strength and vote only for 
members of their own community, or for persons who, if not Hindus, 
ure expected to vote with the Hindu majority on whose goodwill they 
would have to depend for their future re-election. It is true that we 
have many and important interests in common with our Hindu fellow 
countrymen and it will always be a matter of the utmost satisfaction 
us to see these interests safeguarded by the presence in our Legislati® 


Chambers of able supporters of these interests, irrespective of the 
nationality, 


A Distinct. Community 


Still, it cannot be denied that we Mohammedans are a dist 
community with additional interests of our own which are not soar 
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by other communities, and these have hitherto suffered from the fact 
that they have not been adequately represented. Even in the provinces 
in which the Mohammedans constitute a distinct majority of the popula- 
tion, they have too often been treated as though they were inappreciably 
small political factors that might without unfairness be neglected. 
This has been the case, to some extent, in the Punjab, but in a more 
marked degree in Sind and in Eastern Bengal. 


Before formulating our views with regard to the election of rep- 
resentatives, we beg to observe that the political importance of a 
community to a considerable extent gains strength or suffers detriment 
according to the position that the members of that community occupy 
in the service of the State. If, as is unfortunately the case with the 
Mohammedans, they are not adequately represented in this manner, they 
lose in the prestige and influence which are justly their due. 


Employment in Government Service — 


We, therefore, pray that Government will be graciously pleased 
to provide that both in the gazetted and the subordinate and ministerial 
services of all Indian provinces a due proportion of Mohammedans shall 
always find place. Orders of like import have at times been issued by 
Local Governments in some provinces, but haye not, unfortunately, in 
all cases been strictly observed on the ground that qualified Mol 
ans were not forthcoming. This allegation, however well-founded it 
may have been at one time, is, we submit, no longer tenable now, and 
ot wanting the supply of qualified 






d Mohammedans has incr- 
reject them on the gro- 
to be given precedence. 
itive element in its worst 
ur Excellency’s attention 
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ficance of the monopoly of all official influences 
one class. We may also point out in this connection that the efforts s 
Mohammedan educationists have from the very outset of the educat 
movement among then: been strenuously directed towards the develop. 
nt of character, and this we venture to think is of greater importance 
rtness in the making of good public servants, 


to the political signi 


mel 
than mere mental ale! 


Mohammedans on the Bench 


We venture to submit that the generality of Mohammedans in ajj 
parts of India feel aggrieved that Mohammedan judges are not more 
frequently appointed to the High Courts and Chief Courts of Judicature, 
Since the creation of these Courts only three Mohammedan lawyers 
have held these honourable appoinments, all of whom have fully justified 
their elevation to the Bench, At the present moment there is not a 
single Mohammedan Judge sitting on the Bench of any of these Courts, 
while there are three Hindu Judges in the Calcutta High Court, where 
the proportion of Mohammedans in the population is very large, and 
two in the Chief Court of the Punjab, where the Mohammedans form 
the majority of the population. It is not, therefore, an extravagant 
request on our part that a Mohammedan should be given a seat on the 
Bench of cach of the High Courts and Chief Courts. Qualified 
Mohammedan lawyers eligible for these appointments can always be 
found, if not inonz province then in another. We beg permission 
further to submit that the presence on the Bench of these Courts of # 
Judge learned in the Mohammedan Law will be a source of consider 
able strength to the administration of justice. 


Municipal Representation 


As Municipal and District Boards have to deal with important 
local interests affecting to a great extent the health, comfort, educations! 
needs and even the religious concerns of the inhabitants, we shall, ¥° 
hope, be pardoned. if we solicit for a moment your Excellency’s atte™ 
tion to the position of Mohammedans thereon before passing to hight 
concerns. These institutions form, as it were, the initial rungs in 
ladder of self-government and it is here that the principle of repre 
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tation is brought home intimately to the intelligence of the people, yet 
the position of Mohammedans on these Boards is not at present 
regulated by any guiding principle capable of general application, and 
practice varies in different localities. The Aligarh Municipality, for: 
example, is divided into six wards and each ward returns one Hindu 
and one Mohammedan Commissioner, and the same principles we 
understand are adopted in a number of Municipalities in the Punjab 
and elsewhere, but in a good many places the Mohammedan tax-payers 
are not adequately represented. We would, therefore, respectfully, 
suggest that the local authority should in every case be required to 
declare the number of Hindus and Mohammedans entitled to seats 
on Municipal and District Boards, such proportion to be determined in, 
accordance with the numerical strength, social status, local influence 
and special requirements of either community. Once their relative 
proportion is authoritatively determined, we would suggest that either 
community should be allowed severally to return their own represen; 
tatives as is the practice in many towns in the Punjab. 
Fellows of Universities % 
We would also suggest that the Senates and Syndicates of Indian. 
Universities: might be similarly dealt with, that is to say, there should, 
so far as possible, be an authoritative declaration of the proportion in 
which Mohammedans are entitled to be represented in either body. 


Nomination to Provincial Councils 


We now proceed to the consideration of the question of out 
representation in the Legislative Chambers of the country. Beginning 
with the Provincial Councils, we would most respectfully suggest that 
as in the case of Municipalities and District Boards the proportion of 
Mohammedan representatives entitled to seats should be determined and 
declared with due regard to the important consideration which we have 
ventured to point out in paragraph 3 of this address, and that the im- 


Boards and Municipalities and the Mohammedan graduates of universi- 
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7 Id be fo i 
' in standing, Say five years, shoul rmed into Elccto, 
se a aoe authorised, in accordance with such rules of p.. 
= a Excellency’s Government may be pleased to prescrip, ; 


as yo 2 
ede to return the number of members that may be declareg aT 
eligible. 


The Viceroy’s Council 


With regard to the Imperial Legislative Council whereon the dye 
cepresentation of Mohammedan interests is a matter of vital importance 
we crave leave to suggest (1) that in the cadre of the Council the Pro. 
portion of Mohammedan representatives should not be determined on the 
basis of the numerical strength of the community, and that in any ¢a,. 
the Mohammedan representatives should never be an ineffective minority; 
(2) that as far as possible, appointment by election should be give, 
preference over nomination; (3) that for the purposes of choosing 
Mohammedan members, Mohammedan landowners, lawyers, merchants 
and representatives of other important interests of a status to be sub. 
sequently determined by your Excellency’s Government, Mohammedan 
members of the Provincial Councils and Mohammedan fellows of 
universities should be invested with electoral powers to be exercised in 
accordance with such procedure as may be prescribed by your Excellen- 
cy’s Government in that behalf. 


The Executive Council 


An impression has lately been gaining ground that one or mor 
{ndian Members may be appointed on the Executive Council of the 
Viceroy. In the event of such appointment being made we beg th! 
the claims of Mohammedans in that connection may not be overlooked. 
More than one Mohammedan, we venture to say, will be found in the 
country fit to serve with distinction in that august chamber. 


A Mohammedan University 


We beg to approach your Excellency on a subject which - 
Closely affect our national welfare, We are convinced that our 88?" 
tons aS & community and our future progress are largely 
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APPENDIX I! 


Jinnah’s Fourteen Points, March 28, 1929 


ees following draft resolution circulated to members of the Muslim 
League embodies the points : 

Whereas the basic idea on which the All-Parties Conference was 
called in being and a Convention summoned at Calcutta during Chris. 
mas week 1928, was that a scheme of reforms should be formulated 
and accepted and ratified by the foremost political organization in the 
country as a National Pact; and whereas the Report was adopted by the 
Indian National Congress only constitutionally for the one year ending 
31st December 1929, and in the event of the British Parliament not 
accepting it within the time limit, the Congress stands committed to 
the policy and programme of complete independence by resort to civil 
disobedience and non-payment of taxes; and whereas the attitude taken 
up by the Hindu Mahasabha from the commencement through their 
representatives at the Convention was nothing short of an ultimatum 
that, if a single word in the Nehru 
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constitution of the Government of India will be acceptable to Musal- 
mans of India until and unless the following basic principles are given 
effect to and provisions are embodied therein to safeguard their rights 
and interests : 


(1) The form of the future constitution should be federal with 
the residuary powers vested in the provinces. 


(2) A uniform measure of autonomy shall be granted to all 
provinces, 

(3) All legislatures in the country and other elected bodies shall 
be constituted on the definite principle of adequate and effective repre- 
sentation of minorities in every province without reducing the majority 
in any province to a minority or even equality. 


(4) In the Central Legislature, Musalman representation shall 
not be less than one third. 


(5) Representation of communal groups shall continue to be by 
means of separate electorates as at present : provided it shall be open 
to any community, at any time, to abandon its separate electorate in 
favour of joint electorate. 

(6) Any territorial redistribution that might at any time be 
Bengal and North-West Frontier Province. re = 

+ adj wal wh bee sdtihen eS tees Cape ofp 

(7) Full religious liberty i,e., liberty of | 

propaganda, association and edu 


to all communities, 
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(10) ° Reforms should be introduced in the North-West Frontie, 
Province and Baluchistan on the same footing as in other provinces 


(11) Provision should be made in the constitution Siving Mus. 
lims an adequate share alongwith the other Indians, in all the services 
of the State and in local self-governing bodies having due regard to the 
requirements of efficiency. 


(12) The constitution should embody adequate safeguards fo; 
the protection of Muslim culture and for the protection and promotion 
of Muslim education, language, religion, personal Jaws and Muslim 
charitable institutions and for their due share in the grants-in-aid given 
by the State and by local self-governing bodies. 


(13) No cabinet, either central or provincial, should be formed 
without there being a proportion of at least one-third Muslim Ministers, 
(14) No change shall be made in the constitution by the Central 


Legislature except with the concurrence of the States constituting the 
Indian Federation. = a 


The draft resolution also mentions an alternative to some 
above provisions in the following terms 2 a aE Wicd 
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The Pakistan Resolution, March 23, 1940 


proving and endorsing the action taken by the 
rking Committee of the All-India Muslim League, 
tions dated the 27th of August, 17th and 18th 
of September and 22nd of October, 1939, and 3rd of February 1940, 
on the constitutional issue, this session of the All-India Muslim League 
emphatically reiterates that the scheme of Federation embodied in the 
Government of India Act, 1935 is totally unsuited to, and unworkable 
in the peculiar conditions of this country and is altogether unacceptable 
to Muslim India. 


(1) While ap} 
Council and the Wo! 
as indicated in their resolu 


(2) It further records its emphatic view that while the declara- 
tion dated the 18th of October, 1939, made by the Viceroy on behalf of 
His Majesty’s Government is reassuring in so far as it declares that the 
policy and plan on which the Government of India Act, 1935 is based 
will be reconsidered in consultation with the various parties, interests 
and communities in India, Muslim India will not be satisfied unless the 
whole constitutional plan is reconsidered de novo and that no revised 
plan would be acceptable to the Muslims unless it is framed with their 
approval and consent. 


ies ® Resolved that it is the considered view of this session of the 

x sn ia Muslim League that no constitutional plan would be workable 

ns is country or acceptable to Muslims unless it is designed 0” bs 
lowing basic Principle, viz., that geographically contiguous units 

are demarcated into regions which should be so constituted, with Si!" 


Eastern Zones of Indi pny maiority, as in the North-Wester 39, 
oF India, ‘should be grouped to constitute 





‘States’ in which the constituent units shall be autonomous and 
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Extract from Jinnah’s speech supporting the 
Resolution of March, 1940 





The problem in India is not of an inter-communal character but Tnani- 
festly of an international one, and it must be treated as such. So long 
as this basic and fundamental truth is not realised, any Constitution 
that may be built will result in disaster and will prove destructive and 
harmful not only to the Musalmans but to the British and Hindus also, 
If the British Government are really in earnest and sincere to secure 
peace and happiness of the people of this Sub-continent, the only course 
open to us all is to allow the major nations separate homelands by 
dividing India into ‘autonomous national states’. ‘There is no reason 
why these states should be antagonistic to each other. On. the other 
hand the rivalry and the natural desire and efforts on the part of one te 
dominate the social order and establish political supremacy over the 
other in the government of the country will disappear. It will lead 
more towards natural goodwill by international pacts between them, and 
they can live in complete harmony with their neighbours. This will 


minorities, 

It is extremely difficult to appreciate wh: int friends fo! 
to understand the real nature of Islam and Hinduism, They are no! 
acon ihe strict Sense of the word, but are, in fact, different 

social hes SUNN Muslims 
outdo and it is a dream that the Hindus and 


sand this misconception of 0” 
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Indian nation has gone far beyond the limits and is the cause of most of 
our troubles and will lead India to destri 


: ae uction if we fail to revise our 
notions in time. 


tic The Hindus and Muslims belong to two different 
religious philosophies, social customs, literatures. They neither inter- 
marry nor inter-dine together and, indeed, they belong to two different 
civilizations which are based mainly on conflicting ideas and concep- 
tions. Their concepts on life and of life are different. It is quite clear 
that Hindus and Musalmans derive their inspiration from different 
sources of history. They have different epics, different heroes, and 
different episodes. Very often the hero of one is a foe of the othet 
and, likewise, their victories and defeats overlap. To yoke together 
two such nations under a single state, one as a numerical minority and 
the other as a majority, must lead to growing discontent and final des- 
truction of any fabric that may be so built up for the government of 
such a state. 


Musalmans are not a minority as it is commonly known and 

understood. One has only got to look around. Even today, according 
to the British map of India, 4 out of 11 provinces, where the Muslims 
dominate more or less, are functioning notwithstanding the decision of 
the Hindu Congress High Command to non-co-operate and prepare for 
civil disobedience. Musalmans are a nation according to any defini- 
tion of a nation, and they must have their homelands, their territory 
and their state. We wish to live in peace and harmony with our 
neighbours as a free and independent people. We wish our people to 
develop to the fullest our spiritual, cultural, economic, social and politi- 
cal life in a way that we think best and in consonance with our own 
ideals and according to the genius of our people. Honesty demands 
and the vital interests of millions of our people impose a sacred duty 
upon us to find an honourable and peaceful solution, which would be 
just and fair to all, But at the same time we cannot be moved or 
diverted from our purpose and objective by threats or intimidations. 
We must be prepared to face all difficulties and consequences, make all 
the sacrifices that may be required of us to achieve the goal we have set 
in front of us. 


APPENDIX V 


Cripps Proposals March, 30, 1942 


His Majesty’s Government therefore make the following declaration - 


(a) Immediately upon the cessation of hostilities, steps shall be 
taken to set up in India, in the manner described hereafter, an elected 
body charged with the task of framing a new Constitution for India, 


(b) Provision shall be made, as set out below, for the Particj- 
pation of the Indian States in the constitution-making body, 


(c) His Majesty's Government undertake to accept and imple. 
ment forthwith the constitution so framed subject only to : 


(i) the right of any Province of British India that is not pre- 
pared to accept the new constitution to retain its Present 
constitutional position, provision being made for its sub- 
sequent accession if it so decides. With such non-acceding 
Provinces, should they so desire, His Majesty’s Government 
will be prepared to agree Upon a new constitution, giving 
them the same full status as Indian Union, and arrived at 
by a procedure analogous to that here laid down, 


(ii) the signing of a treaty which shall be negotiated between 
His Majesty's Government and the Constitution-making 
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to decide in the fui i 
ture its relationship to th 
States of the British inboard. i 
(iii) tomes not an Indian State elects to adhere to the 
itution, it will be necessary to Negotiate a revision of 


its treaty arran; 
igeMents, so far as this may be i i 
the new situation. ‘ ree 


“a ug tk Constitution-making body shall be composed as follows, 
ss the leaders of Indian opinion in the principal communities agree 
upon some other form before the end of hostilities : 


: Immediately upon the result being known of the Provincial clec- 
tions which will be necessary at the end of hostilities, the entire 
membership of the Lower Houses of the Provincial Legislatures shall, as 
u single electoral college, proceed to the election of the constitution- 
making body by the system of proportional representation. This new 
body shall be in number about one-tenth of the number of the electoral 
college. 


Indian States shall be invited to appoint representatives in the 
same proportion to their total population as in the case of the represen- 
tatives of British India as a whole, and with the same powers as the 
British Indian members. 


{e) During the critical period which now faces India and nuatil 
the new constitution can be framed, His Majesty’s Government must 
{nevitably bear the responsibility for and retain control and direction of 
the defence of India as part of their world war effort, bat the task of 
organizing to the fall the military, moral and material resources of India 
must be the responsibility of the Government of India ies the kd 

son of the peoples of India. His Majesty’s Government desire ani 
pti eiediles and effective participation of the leaders of the 


principal sections of the Indian people in the counsels of their country, 


ill be 
nwealth and of the United Nations. Thos they wi 
aes oe eoecegeae active and constructive help in the discharge of & 


task which is vital and essential for the fatare freedom of India. 
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Cabinet Mission Proposals, May 16, 1946 


Wesesammend that the Constitution should take the following 
basic form : ; 

(1) There should be a Union of India, embracing both British 
India and the States which should deal with the following subjects : 
Foreign Affairs, Defence, and Communications; and should have the 
powers necessary to raise the finances required for the above subjects ; 


(2) The Union should have an Executive and a Legislature 
constituted from British Indian and States’ representatives. Any ques- 
tion raising a major communal issue in the legislature should require 
for its decision a majority of the representatives present and voting of 
each of the two major communities as well asa majority of all the 
members present and voting. 


(3) All subjects other than the Union subjects and all residuary 
powers should vest in the Provinces, 


(4) The States will retain all subjects and powers other than 
those ceded to the Union. 


(5) Provinces should be free to form groups with Executives 


and Legislatures, and each group could determi Provincial sub- 
jects to be taken i pane ine the Provinci 


(6) The Constitutions of the Union and : 

. oe of the nents — 
contain 4 Provision whereby any Province could bya ner vote of 
Peisacae ee call for a reconsideration of the terms of the 
. a hes imitial period. of ten years and at ten-yearly 
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16. It is not our object to lay out the details of a Constitution on 
the above Programme but to set in motion machinery whereby a 
Constitution can be settled by Indians for Indians. 


; Tt has been necessary, however, for us to make this recommen- 
dation as to the broad basis of the future Constitution because it 
became clear to us in the course of our negotiations that not until that 
had been done was there any hope of getting the two major communi- 
ties to join in the setting up of the constitution-making machinery. 


17. We now indicate the constitution-making machinery which we 
propose should be brought into being forthwith in order to enable a 
new Constitution to be worked out. 


18. In forming any assembly to decide a new constitutional structure 
the first problem is to obtain as broad-based and accurate a represcn- 
tation of the whole population as is possible. The most satisfactory 
method obviously would be by election based on adult franchise, but 
any attempt to introduce such a step now would lead to a wholly un- 
acceptable delay in the formulation of the new constitution. The only 
practicable course is to utilize the recently elected Provincial Legisla- 
tive Assemblies as electing bodies. There are, however, two factors in 
their composition which make this difficult. First, the numerical 
strengths of Provincial Legislative Assemblies do not bear the same 
proportion to the total population in each Province. Thus, Assam, 
with a population of 10 million, has a Legislative Assembly of 108 
members, while Bengal, with a population six times as large, has an 
Assembly of only 250. Secondly, owing to the weightage given to 
minorities by the Communal Award, the strengths of the several com- 
munities in each Provincial Legislative Assembly are not in proportion 
to their numbers in the Province. Thus the number of seats reserved 
for Muslims in the Bengal Legislative Assembly is only 48 per cent of 
the total, although they form 55 per cent of the Provincial population. 
After a most careful consideration of the various methods by which 
these points might be corrected, we have come to the conclusion that 


the fairest and most practicable plan would be:— 
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h Province # total number of seats ee 
-on, roughly in the ratio of one to a million, a, ~ 
pe i for representation by adult solese: 
divide this provincial allocation of seats between es 
(b) to divi in each province in proporion to their population: 
corre en that the representatives allocated to each com, 
ye ics shall be elected by members of that community jn 
m 


its Legislative Assembly. ' 

We think that for these purpos¢s it is sufficient to recognize only 
three main communities in India, General, Muslim and Sikh, the 
“General’ community including all persons who aro not Muslims or 
Sikhs. As smaller Minorities would upon a population basis have little 
or no representation, since they would lose the weightage which assures 
them seats in Provincial Legislatures, we have made the arrangements 
set out in paragraph 20 below to give them a full representation upon 
all matters of special interest to Minorities. 


19, (i)ereereeeel 


(ii) It is the intention that the States would be given in the final 
Constituent Assembly appropriate representation which would not, on 
the basis of the calculation of population adopted for British India, 
exceed 93; but the method of selection will have to be determined by 
consultation. The States would in the preliminary stage be represented 
by a Negotiating Committee. 


(a) toallot to cac! 


main 





(iii) Representatives thus chosen shall meet at New Delhi as 
soon as possible. 


(iv) A preliminary meeting will be held at which the general 
order of business will be decided, a chairman and other officers elected 
and an Advisory Committee (see paragraph 20) on rights of 


1 The omitted portion in paragraph 19 gives the grouping of the provi 
i eee as: (A) Madras, Bombay, United Provinces, Bihar, 
aa cep ant Orissa; (B) Punjab, North-West Frontier Provinces and Sind 
(C) Bengal and ‘Assam. It also gives the number of seats allocated 
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citizens, Minorities and Tribal and Excluded Areas 
the Provincial representatives will divid. 
under A,B and C in the Tab] 
of this paragraph. 


: set up. Thereafter 
© up into three Sections shown 
¢ of Representation in sub-paragraph (i) 


: (v) These Sections shall Proceed to settle Provincial Constitu- 
tions for the Provinces included in each Section and shall also decide 
whether any group constitution shall be set up for those Provinces and 
if so with what Provincial subjects the group should deal. Provinces 


should have power to opt out of groups in accordance with the provi- 
sions of sub-clause (viii) below. 


(vi) The representatives of the Sections and the Indian States 
shall reassemble for the purpose of setting the Union Constitution. 


(vii) In the Union Constituent Assembly resolutions varying the 
provisions of paragraph 15 above or raising any major communal issue 
shall require a majority of the representatives present and voting of 
each of the two major communities. The Chairman of the Assembly 
shall decide which, if any, resolutions raise major communal issues and 
shall, if so requested by a majority of the representatives of either of the 
major communities, consult the Federal Court before giving his decision. 


(viii) As soon as the new constitutional arrangements have 
come into operation it shall be open to any Province to elect to come 
out of any group in which it has been placed. Such a decision shall be 
taken by the Legislature of the Province after the first general election 
under the new Constitution. 


20. The Advisory Committee on the rights of citizens, Minorities 
and Tribal and Excluded Areas will contain due representation of the 
interests affected and their function will be to report to the Union 
Constituent Assembly upon the list of fundamental rights, clauses for 
protecting Minorities, and a scheme for the administration of Tribal 
and Excluded Areas, and to advise whether these rights should be 
incorporated in the Provincial, the Group or the Union Constitutions, 


21. His Excellency the Viceroy will forthwith request the Provincial 
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APPENDIX VII 
MOUNTBATTEN AWARD 


Text of His Majesty's Government's Plan, 
dated June 3, 1947 


1, On February 20, 1947, His Majesty's Government announced 
their intention of transferring power in British India to Indian hands 
by June 1948. His Majesty's Government had hoped that it would be 
possible for the major parties to co-operate in the working-out of the 
Cabinet Mission's Plan of May 16, 1946, and evolve for India a Cons- 
titution acceptable to all concerned. This hope has not been fulfilled. 


2. The majority of the representatives of the Provinces of 
Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces, Bihar, Central Provinces and 
Berar, Assam, Orissa and the North-West Frontier Province, and the 
representatives of Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara and Coorg have already made 
progress in the task of evolving a new Constitution. On the other 
hand, the Muslim League party, including in it a majority of the repre- 
sentatives of Bengal, the Punjab and Sind, as also the representative of 
British Baluchistan, has decided not to participate in the Constituent 
Assembly. 


3. It has always been the desire of His Majesty’s Government 
that power should be transferred in accordance with the wishes of the 
Indian people themselves. This task would have been greatly facilita- 
ted if there had been agreement among the Indian political parties. In 
the absence of such agreement, the task of devising a method by which 
the wishes of the Indian people can be ascertained has devolved upon 
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: . After full consultation with Politicay 
leaders in A i oe set out below. His Majesty's Government wish 
this purpo “ Sti they have no intention of attempting to frame any 
to make V5 cath for India; this isa matter for the Indians them. 
Eee for is there anything in this Plan to preclude negotiations 


between communities for a united India. 


An Issue to be Decided 


4. It is not the intention of His Majesty’s Government to 
interrupt the work of the existing Constituent Assembly. Now that 
provision is made for certain provinces specified below, His Majesty's 
Government trust that, as a consequence of this announcement, the 
Muslim League representatives of those provinces, a majority of whose 
fepresentatives are already participating in it, will now take their due 
share in its labours, At the same time, it is clear that any constitution 
framed by this Assembly cannot apply to those parts of the country 
which are unwilling to accept it. His Majesty’s Government are satis- 
fied that the procedure outlined below embodies the best practical 
method of ascertaining the wishes of the people of such areas on the 
issue whether their Constitution is to be framed : 


(2) in the existing Constituent Assembly; or 


(b) ina new and Separate Constituent Assembly consisting of 
the representatives of those areas which decide not to parti- 
cipate in the existing Constituent Assembly. 

When this has been done, it will be Possible to determine the 


authority or authorities to whomt power shotild be transferred, 


Bengal and the Punjab 


S.. The Provincial Lepietars 
me incial Legislative Assemtb{i Berigal and the 
2 to pe ee END) wl thee he 
the tec te j 

ee ET evince’ Poets pacse oe 
a 
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population of districts, the 1941 census figures will be taken as authori- 


tative. The Muslim majority districts in these two Provinces are sct 
out in the Annexture to this announcement. 


"4 6. The members of the two parts of each Legislative Assembly 
Sitting separately will be empowered to vote whether or not the province 
should be partitioned. Ifa simple majority of either part decides in 
favour of partition, division will take place and arrangements will be 
made accordingly. 


7. Before the question as to the partition is decided, it is 
desirable that the representatives of each part should know in advance 
which Constituent Assembly the Province as a whole would join in the 
event of the two parts subsequently deciding to remain united. There- 
fore, if any member of either Legislative Assembly so demands, there 
shall be held a meeting of all members of the Legislative Assembly 
(other than Europeans) at which a decision will be taken on the issue 
as to which Constituent Assembly the Province as a whole would join 
if it were decided by the two parts to remain united. 


8. In the event of partition being decided, on the issue of par- 
tition the Legislative Assembly will, on behalf of the areas they 
represent, decide which of the alternatives in paragraph 4 above to 
adopt. 


9. For the immediate purpose of deciding upon, each part of 
the Legislative members of the Legislative Assemblies of Bengal and the 
Punjab will sit in two parts according to Muslim majority districts (as 
laid down in the Annexure) and non-Muslim majority districts. This 
is only a preliminary step of a purely temporary nature as it is evident 
that for the purposes of a final partition of these provinces a detailed 
investigation of boundary question will be needed, and aS soon as a 
decision involving partition has been taken for either province, a 
Boundary Commission will be set up by the Governor-General, the 

membership and terms of reference of which will be settled in consul- 
tation with those concerned. It will be instructed to demarcate the 
boundaries of the two parts of the Punjab on the basis of ascertaining 
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, reas of Muslims and non-Muslims, [t ee 
take into account other factors. Similar i 

: ill be given to the Bengal Boundary Commission. Gata, 
tions ote Boundary Commission has been put into effect, the provi. 
post eames indicated in the Annexure will be used. 

Sind 


Legislative Assembly of Sind (excluding the European 
t a special meeting also take its own decision on the 


the contiguous majo 
also be instructed to 


10, The 
members) will a 
alternatives in paragraph 4 above. 

North-West Frontier Province 


11. The position of the North-West Frontier Province is excep. 
tional, Two of the three representatives of this province are already 
participating in the existing Constituent Assembly. But it is clear, in 
view of its geographical situation and other considerations, that if the 
whole or any part of the Punjab decides not to join the existing Consti- 
tuent Assembly, it will be necessary to give the North-West Frontier 
Province an opportunity to reconsider its position. Accordingly, in 
such an event, a referendum will be made to the electors of the present 
Legislative Assembly in the North-West Frontier Province to choose 
which of the alternatives mentioned in paragraph 4 above they wish to 
adopt. The referendum will be held under the aegis of the Governor- 
General and in consultation with the Provincial Government. 


British Baluchistan 


12. British Baluchistan has elected a member, but he has not 
taken his seat in the existing Constituent Assembly. In view of its 
geographical situation, this province will also be given an opportunity 
to reconsider its position and to choose which of the alternatives in 
Paragraph 4 above to adopt. His Excellency the Governor-General is 
examining how this can most appropriately be done 


Assam 
13. Though Assam is Predominantly pr 
the district of Sylhet which is contiguous Ceci pecieamet 
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Muslim. There has been a demand that, in the event of the partition 

of Bengal, Sylhet should be amalgamated with the Muslim part of 
Bengal. Accordingly, if it is decided that Bengal should be partitioned, 

a referendum will be held in Sylhet district under the aegis of the 
Governor-General and in consultation with the Assam Provincial 
Government to decide whether the district of Sylhet should continue to 
form part of the Assam province or should be amalgamated with the new 
province of Eastern Bengal, if that province agrees. If the referendum 
results in favour of amalgamation with Eastern Bengal, a Boundary 
Commission with terms or reference similar to those for Punjab and 
Bengal will be set up to demarcate the Muslim majority areas of Sylhet 
district and contiguous Muslim majority areas of adjoining districts, 
which will then be transferred to Eastern Bengal. The rest of the 
Assam province will in any case continue to participate in the procec- 
dings of the existing Constituent Assembly. 


Representation in Constituent Assemblies 


14. If it is decided that Bengal and the Punjab should be par- 
titioned, it will be necessary to hold fresh elections to choose their 
representatives on the scale of one for every million of population 
according to the principle contained in the Cabinet Mission's Plan of 
May 16, 1946. Similar elections will also have to be held for Sylhet in 
the event of it being decided that this district should form part of East 
Bengal. The number of representatives to which each area would be 


entitled is as follows : 


Province General Muslims Sikhs _— Total 
Sylhet District aa 1 2 Nil 3 
West Bengal 15 4 Nil 19 
East Bengal acc, 12 29 Nil 4 
West Punjab ass 3 12 2 17 
East Punjab Rae 6 4 2 12 


15, In accordance with the mandate given to them, the repre- 
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s will either join the existing Constituen, 


area. : 
fe Constituent Assembly. 


i ario 
ntatives of ¥ 
Soaks or form the new 
Administrative Matters 
Negotiations will have to be initiated as soon as possible a 
16. * 


dministrative consequences of any partition that may have bey 
the admii 


decided upon: ; 
(a) between the representatives of the respective successn, 
a 


thorities about all subjects now dealt with by the Central Govern. 
He including Defence, Finance and Communications ; 
(b) between different successor authorities and His Majesty's 
Government for treaties in regard to matters arising out of the transfer 
of power ; and, 


(c) in the case of provinces that may be partitioned, as to the 
administration of all provincial subjects such as the division of asset: 
and liabilities, the police and other services, the High Courts, Pprovin- 
cial institutions, etc, 


Tribes of the North-West 


17. Agreements with tribes of the North-West Frontier of India 
will have to be negotiated by the appropriate successor authority, 


The States 


policy towards Indian States contained in the Cabi issi 
randum of May 12, 1946, remains unchanged. igs FO ed 


Necessity for Speed 


" completed as guj t 
the different provinces or oat. NY a8 Possible. To avoid delay: 
Parts Of Provinces will proceed independently 
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as far as practicable within the conditions of this Plan, The existing 
Constituent Assembly and the new Constituent Assembly (if formed) 
will proceed to frame Constitutions for their respective territories : they 
will of course be free to frame their own rules. 


Immediate Transfer of Power 


20. The major political parties have repeatedly emphasized 
their desire that there should be the earliest possible transfer of power in 
India. With this desire His Majesty’s Government are in full sympathy, 
and they are willing to anticipate the date of June 1948 for the handing 
over of power by the setting up of an independent Indian Government 
or Governments at an even carlier date. Accordingly, as the most 
expeditious, and indeed the only practicable way of mecting this desire 
His Majesty's Government propose to introduce legislation during the 
current session for the transfer of power this year on a Dominion 
Status basis to one or two successor authorities according to the deci- 
sions taken asa result of this announcement. This will be without 
prejudice to the right of the Indian Constituent Assembly to decide in 
due course whether or not the part of India in respect of which they 
have authority will remain within the British Commonwealth. 


Further Announcements by Governor-General 


21, His Excellency the Governor-General will from time to 
time make such further announcements as may be necessary in regard 
to procedure or any other matters for carrying out the above arrange- 
ments, 


Annexure A 


The Muslim majority districts of the Punjab and Bengal accor- 
ding to 1941 census (vide paragraph 5 of the statement) : 


1, The Punjab: 
ore Division Gujranwala, Gurdaspur, Lahore, 
ue Sheikhupura, Sialkot. 
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